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HE situation in Ireland occupies the largest share of attention 
T of the students of European politics. The Land League, 
instead of dying out after a temporary flare of agitation, as its 
enemies hoped and its friends feared, has grown in power until 
it has the control of the country in its hands. When Mr. Parnell 
came to America, it had but thirty branches, and those weakly sus- 
tained. Now it has over five hundred strong and active branches. 
It carries with it the great majority of the people ; and the minority 
who disapprove are forced to acquiesce in its doings, and even to 
seek protection in its membership. Ulster, the stronghold of 
Anti-Irish feeling in Ireland, is now invaded by its emissaries, and 
the Northern tenantry are finding that their interests are substan- 
tially the same with those of the tenants of the South and West, 
and are breaking the tyranny of the Orange Order and of the land- 
lords who control it. In every part of the island, except the three 
North Eastern counties, the League will soon be supreme, and the 
unpaid magistracy, equally with the constabulary, have proved 
unable to cope with the violence of the agitation. In fact, the 
local administration of government has broken down in Ireland, 
because, like everything else provided by the English conquerors, it 
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has been made after the English model. In attempting to create 
a landed aristocracy in Ireland, the English invested them with 
the duties of committing magistrates. The justices of the peace, 
scattered all over the island, are country gentlemen, and successful 
tradesmen who have risen to the dignity of a place in the commis- 
sion of the peace. They represent but one class and but one inter- 
est—as they are for the most part Protestant landlords. Even 
before the present disturbances, it was found necessary to deprive 
them of the powers vested in Englishmen of the same class, and 
their Courts of Quarter Sessions were each furnished with a stipen- 
diary magistrate, under the name of assistant-barrister, who has all 
the legal authority which is vested in the court. This change was 
absolutely demanded by the consideration that these justices were, 
as a rule, violent partisans, and that they could not be trusted 
with cases where class prejudices were concerned. But the change 
has not tended to increase their authority over the mass of the 
people. It was a mistake to deprive them of the dignity of real 
magistrates and yet to leave upon them the responsibility of pre- 
serving the public peace in times of great excitement. Equally 
prejudicial to their authority has been the habit of suspending the 
ordinary modes of legal procedure whenever the strain has proven 
greater than usual. Taken altogether, the unpaid magistracy has 
been the most miserable of Irish failures, and whatever changes be 
made in the Land Laws, a new system for the administration of 
justice must be introduced. That in force in India would be the 
best model to follow, and the Irish people would gain greatly 
by having those local magistrates superseded by such judges as 
Cromwell, to their great disgust, gave the Scotch—“ kinless loons, 
intent on nothing but bare, indifferent fair play.” 





Mr. GLADSTONE and his associates have shown great moral cour- 
age in refusing to adopt a policy of coercion towards Ireland. 
Coercion could do no more than allow of arbitrary arrests, and the 
retention in ‘prison of men who had a legal right to their liberty. 
It might help to strike down a few of the prominent leaders, but it 
would only exasperate the people. Were every Irish prison full of 
Leaguers, there still would be no cessation of the agitation, while 
the injustice of irresponsible imprisonment would be calculated to 
inflame the popular passions. English law, since the agitation in 
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regard to Trades Unions modified it, accepts the principle that it is 
not a crime to conspire to do any act not in itself criminal. Now 
the purposes of the Land League are, in themselves, all legitimate. 
Intimidation by threats of violence is not one of these purposes, 
and if it has been employed in some cases, it has also been dis- 
owned and repudiated by the leaders. It is lawful to refuse to have 
dealings with a person whose conduct gives you moral offence. It 
is equally lawful to point him out to others as an object of moral 
reprobation, under the restraints imposed by the law of libel ; and 
it is equally lawful to associate for this purpose. This has been 
the means avowedly adopted and successfully employed by the 
Land League; and that it has been successful in the face of a gar- 
rison of 30,000 soldiers, shows how great is the tension of Irish 
opinion. In no other country of Christendom could any class have 
been sent to Coventry so effectually as have the Landlords and 
other agents in Ireland. This furnishes a comment upon the Eng- 
lish government of “ the sister island,” to which the whole world 
is giving attention, 





SOME nervous people are anxious lest the Land League should 
have as an ulterior object a civil war for Irish independence, They 
see behind Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt the warlike forms of 
O’Donovan Rossa and the Fenians. There is no ground for any 
such fear. It is true that the hopes which inspired the Fenian 
movement have never been abandoned. It is true that great 
bodies of Irishmen are still waiting a chance to strike for Irish in- 
dependence. But it is also true that they would deprecate nothing 
more strongly than an uprising of the Irish people at the present 
time. We have reason to believe that they have made very 
recently an urgent appeal to the Irish people, and especially to the 
Land League, to abstain from any acts of violence which might 
justify the appeal to military force on the part of their enemies. 
They desire nothing so much as that the Land League should rest 
its case upon the moral forces at its disposal, and work on just the 
lines laid down in its own programme. They have not the faith of 
the League as to the sufficiency of the reforms it demands; but 
they would not like to see those imperilled by a mad and useless 
uprising, which could only lead to a wholesale slaughter of the 
people. , 
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In one sense the Nationalist party is behind the Land League. 
If the coming Land Reform be of the sort Mr. Parnell hopes for, 
if an Irish peasant proprietorship is to take the place of a landlord 
proprietorship, England will have lost a great hold upon Ireland. 
She will have reduced the garrison by the withdrawal of its most 
effectual members, and will have taught the Irish people the power 
there is in united action. And then, when the great crash comes 
in European politics, and England is as much embarrassed as in 
1776-83, an independent Irish parliament in Dublin will be the 
least of Ireland’s demands. 





Wuat measures of Reform Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
mean to prepare has been foreshadowed by the Liberal papers in 
England. They speak of the three F’s—fixity of tenure, free sale 
of tenant rights, and fair compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments, These would tend very greatly to improve the character 
of the Irish tenants. They would put a stop to the rack-rent sys- 
tem. They would legalize Ulster tenant-right throughout the 
whole island, But they are not sufficient for the purpose in view. 
They will not put a stop to the League and its agitations, The 
suggestion offered by Chief Justice James, that the government 
buy out those landlords who are unwilling to accept the new terms, 
would go a step further in the right direction. That we may 
hope for, But even Mr. Gladstone could not hope to carry through 
the Peers a law to put all Irish lands on the footings of the 
glebe lands of the Irish Church, and to enable the present tenants 
to buy them by extending them the aid of government credit. But 
nothing less than this will meet the case. 





THE sight of a minister of religion shut up in prisonas a criminal, 
for refusing to perform a church service in a particular way, is one 
which goes far to encourage Americans to maintain the legal sep- 
aration of Church and State. It is quite true that Messrs. Dale and 
Enraght are justly punished for violation of the law of the land; 
but that any particular celebration of public worship should be en- 
forced by legal penalties, and that such matters should come within 
the scope of the law, is the point which is offensive to all right 
feeling. Certainly nothing could be farther than this from the ideal 
of Christianity furnished by the Gospels. It is there assumed that 
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all such matters belong to the free sphere of conscience and in- 
stinctive sense of right; and that any appeal to the penalties of 
the law with regard to them is quite out of place. Imagine Jesus 
of Nazareth looking on while one of his disciples took another by the 
throat and thrust him into prison, lest the simplicity,and purity of 
the Gospel should suffer by his being at liberty! In fine, all such 
Church establishments as those of England rest upon the unwar- 
ranted extension of the sphere of law into regions where it can 
have no rightful activity. 

Dr. Lidden defends his Ritualist brethren on the ground that 
they cannot recognize the authority of the existing ecclesiastical 
courts, which are composed of laymen only. He thinks that if a 
court composed of bishops were given the jurisdiction over such 
cases the result would be different. But the law to create such a 
court, and to select the particular bishops, would have to pass a 
lay parliament, and the bishops on its bench would be clothed with 
no authority they do not now possess, except as delegated to them by 
laymen. The bishops and the Parliament have both pronounced 
against Ritualism, with no effect upon the resistants. What possi- 
ble combination of Parliament and bishops would command their 
submission? The truth is that their notions of ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence are not consistent with the idea of an established church. 
The Scottish Kirk came nearest to it when it claimed for the General 
Assembly and subordinate courts an independent position as re- 
gards the State, and an authority derived directly from God. But 
no modern State will tolerate any such claim in. an endowed and 
privileged church. 





TueE death of George Eliot is to be reckoned among the calam- 
ities of the year. Since her recent marriage she spent much of her 
time in Venice, and there was some hope that she might have 
in preparation a companion work to Romola,—a picture equally 
careful, vivid, and true of life in the rival Italian city, to set 
beside that she had drawn of Florence. So long as she lived 
there was always before us a chance of a new and great delight in 
a new book from her pen. She added to the wealth and color of 
human existence, and subtracted from its monotony, by the artistic 
worth of her creations. But now we know just how much her 
name is to stand for,.and what are the bounds of her achievement. 
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Since Shakespeare there has been no greater writer of fiction in 
any of its departments. And since Shakespeare we have had no 
one mind that has exhausted with such mastery so many fields of 
thought, and subsidized them all for her main purpose of mimick- 
ing human life. The student of literary history finds in her Romola 
the most careful and discriminating studies of the whole Italian 
literature of the Renaissance, studies which leave Roscoe and his 
compeers out of sight, and are only rivalled by Symonds and Burk- 
hardt. The physician discovers in the allusions in Middlemarch 
the most accurate acquaintance with his own especial branch of 
study. Again, nowhere in English literature has the rise of the 
Evangelical party been so vividly portrayed as in her Scenes of 
Clerical Life. Yet again,in Dantel Deronda, her studies of modern 
Jewish life and character, while often idealized, are unequaled by 
anything to be found even in the many brilliant writers whom mod- 
ern Judaism has given to the world. And all these were but the 
parerga of this wonderful woman’s activity. Her main business 
was the study of modern society, not on its conventional side 
merely, as with Anthony Trollope, but on all sides, that she might 
indicate the lines of social reformation upon which the best thought 
may impel the world. In this sense, we place her Middlemarch at 
the head of all her books, because of its great breadth of social in- 
terest, in spite of its want of the gracious traits that bring us ayain 
and again to the study of the Scenes of Clerical Life. And lowest 
of all we place 7he Mill on the Floss, as the book most unworthy 
of her pen. 

Of her personal history we shall not speak here, for the simple 
reason that we do not know, with accuracy, its external facts, and 
still less her own view of it. We have todo with her books only, 
until a clearer light is cast upon the story than any we possess, and 
its true lineaments are disentangled from the contradictory versions 
of it furnished by our newsmongers. And as to her books, he 
would be a keen critic, indeed, who would find in them anything 
which was not calculated to refine and purify, or which was of a 
nature to favor lower views of life and duty than the great body of 
her countrymen profess to live by. This we know, that she enjoyed 
the unreserved confidence of many of the best people of her time,— 
people who knew her story much more intimatly than it is known 
to the public, but who never found in it any reason for renouncing 
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her friendship. A woman whom Frederick Maurice and Elizabeth 
Browning included in their list of friends, is entitled to at least a 
suspension of judgment as regards facts which seem to call for ex- 
planation. 





THE Anti-Jewish agitation in Germany, which came to a head 
with the opening of the Imperial Parliament, is generally misun- 
derstood in this country, from want of information as to the princi- 
ples and motives of those who are engaged in it. Chaplain Stocker 
is at the head of the Christian-Socialist party in Germany,—a 
party which has gained great strength during the past few years, 
especially among the workingmen of the cities. In the view of this 
party, the serious evils attending the existing organization of society, 
the preponderance of corporations and of the money power, are 
not matters to be left to the slow redress of time. They call for 
two species of remedy. The first is the awakening of an active 
Christian spirit, in opposition to the spirit of greed, and the conse- 
quent reduction of the bitterness of commercial competition and 
industrial warfare. The second is the passage of legislation of 
a kind which would be likely to counteract, instead of intensifying, 
the dominant tendencies of the industrial world. When looked at 
from this platform, the whole business life of our days is found 
worthy of condemnation, and the necessity for reform is most 
urgent. And it is not the Jews only who have been subjected to 
the criticisms of the new party, or who are contemplated in its re- 
forms. It is their prominence in two directions which has made 
the Jews the especial objects of attack. The frst is that the news- 
papers they control, especially in Berlin, are hostile to Christianity, 
and show that hostility in the most unworthy style of attack. In 
the view of the Christian Socialists, the whole influence of modern 
_ Judaism in Germany, and especially in Berlin, is in the way of any 
revival of Christian earnestness and Christian principle, such as 
they believe indispensable to the industrial reform of suciety. The 
second is that the Jews of Germany so seldom engage in produc- 
tive industry of any kind. They are speculators, brokers, em- 
ployers of labor, but rarely, if ever, do they add anything to the 
wealth of which they manage to secure a considerable share. To 
other students of social movement, this is a matter of indifference. 
They say “ It is none of our business,” and pass on. But a Socialist 
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of any type cannot be expected to take this ground. He regards 
these matters as fairly open to government regulation. And so 
the Christian Socialists demand that the Jews shall place them- 
selves upon an equality with other people, and take their fair share 
of the drudgery of the earth. 

We do not wish to be understood as approving of the pro- 
gramme of this party, exept in agreeing with them that a revival 
of Christian earnestness and Christian principle is needed for 
a reform of many social evils, and that such articles as appear in 
the Aursen-Zeitung and other Jewish papers of Berlin deserve 
the severest reprobation. We have no faith in Socialistic reforms 
of any sort. But it is due to this party to point out that they are 
making an impartial assault upon a whole system, of which 
the Jews are merely the more prominent part. 

TuE final cession of Dulcigno to the republic of Czernagora has 
removed that question for the present from the field of European 
politics, and leaves only the Greek and the Armenian questions for 
immediate adjustment. Greece seems bent upon a struggle with 
Turkey for the Janina frontier voted her by the Belgian Confer- 
ence, and declines to reopen negotiations with the Pashas on the 
subject. The Great Powers can hardly be surprised at this, with 
their own experience as regards the cession of Dulcigno fresh 
in their memories. Turkish diplomacy is like Sheridan’s negotia- 
tions with his creditors. It is merely a means to secure delay, 
without any purpose of doing anything. But Greece has a mere 
fragment of an army, while Turkey has a fleet which could lay in 
ashes Navarino and other Greek seaports, and might inflict 
irreparable injuries upon this plucky little nation. Unless Europe 
unite in insisting that the war shall be confined to operations by 
land, we do not see how Greece could persist in it for more than a 
month. 





Tue brief session of Congress, which precedes the Christmas 
holidays, has been, as is usual, all but wasted on mere beginnings, 
most of which will lead to nothing. The greatest waste of tinie 
has been over the joint resolution for the count of the electoral 
vote, which passed the Senate last session, and which the Demo- 
crats mean to force through the House as soon as they can muster 
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a sufficient vote. Thus far they have been foiled by Republican 
filibustering ; and it will be well for them if they will use their va- 
cation to reflect how much they may lose by passing a measure 
which enables one branch of the legislature to cast out the presi- 
dential vote of a state, or of any number of states. If they had 
carried the November elections, and had a fair chance of control- 
ling both branches or either branch of Congress for years to come, 
the measure might have something to commend it to the more 
violent partisans of their number. But as matters now stand, there 
is no motive, except party obstinacy, to excuse their support of a 
plan which may be used to prevent a Democratic president-elect 
from taking his seat. Beside this, the measure is open to more 
general objections. We might apply to it what Burke said of the 
Royal Marriage Bill:—« Laws have till now been passed for the 
purpose of explaining doubts; but this is a law made to create 
them.” 


Tue Funding Bill reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, contemplates the conversion during the coming year of 
some seven hundred and fifty millions of bonds. Unfortunately, it 
does not give the Secretary of the Treasury any discretion as to 
the rate of these bonds. It does not allow him to offer three-and- 
a-half or four per cent. interest. It ties him down to an offer of 
three per cent. for a subscription at par. A very large body of 
mercantile opinion is opposed to this restriction, on the ground 
that bonds at this rate cannot be sold at par. It is argued that 
they will not be remunerative even as the basis of the circulation 
of the National Banks, and that, sooner than accept them for that 
purpose, the banks will give up their circulation. In a few 
instances this has beén done by banks who preferred to sell their 
bonds of higher rates for the premium they would bring, rather 
than count on the uncertain profits of circulation. For the same 
reason many of the banks have exchanged their four per cents. for 
fives and sixes, which, although for a higher ‘rate, are worth less 
as being liable to conversion at an early date. Zhe Tribune 
makes a suggestion that the banks be relieved of taxation to the 
extent of their investment in the new three per cents. We object 
to this as a part of that compensation and rebate system, by which 
our financial system has been too much complicated to the popu- 
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lar understanding already. Better give Mr. Sherman or his 
successor the discretion to accept the best terms the money-market 
can offer him, and leave the taxation as it is, or, if that be wiser, 
abolish it entirely. 


Some peuple begin to look ahead to the time when the ex- 
tinction of our national debt will make it no longer possible to base 
our bank-currency upon national bonds, and when we shall either 
be obliged to replace it with Treasury-notes, or fall back upon 
some other basis for security of the bank-note. When this con- 
tingency arises, the Greenback party will have their great oppor- 
tunity ; and if they will prepare for it by abandoning extravagant 
theories, and by moderating their tone, they will get a good many 
accessions from quarters where they do not expect any. We do 
not say this as rejoicing in their possible success. On the con- 
trary, as disciples of Henry C. Carey, we look forward with great 
apprehension to a change whech will destroy all local sources of 
issue and concentrate all at a single point. .An exclusively gov- 
ernmental system of money cannot but prove a calamity, unless 
some system is devised of securing its issue for the benefit of local 
governments, rather than of the National Government. Let our 
Greenback friends try their ingenuity in devising some arrangement 
for the benefit of townships and counties, by which each of them shall 
be furnished by the Treasury with a quantity of paper money 
bearing a certain ratio to the value of its total assessed property, 
(after deducting for local debt,) and shall secure the same by bonds 
deposited with the Treasury, and recoverable in the United States 
Courts. 

Failing that arrangement, we must fall back upon some system 
of State-Banking, and varying with each State’s view of its own 
necessities. Asa half-way step towardsthat arrangement, we might 
have an arrangement for the deposit of other securities than those 
of the nation as the basis of banking issues. This might include 
all those already pfivileged as investments, together with such 
others as competent judges would pronounce worthy of this confi- 
dence. We are aware that this would be a difficult and dangerous 
matter, but not, we think, incapable of adjustment. 


If we must have State-banking pure and simple, we must expect 
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it to vary with the locality. In the East the degree of security re- 
quired for bank issues will be very high,—far higher than before 
the war. Our banks will be as safe as the best Eastern railroads, 
with their double tracks, Wharton switches, Westinghouse brakes, 
Miller platforms, block system of telegraph management, and Bes- 
semer steel rails, In the West they will be about as dangerous as 
a narrow-guage single track road, with none of the modern im- 
provements. To this, of course, we may object, but let us not for- 
get that it was by the aid of an inexpensive and dangerous bank- 
ing system that the Eastern States attained their present growth. 
No Western State could well go beyond the colony of Massachu- 
setts in wild-cat banking; and the phrase, “A York Shilling,” 
still recalls the time when the paper money of “the metropolis,” 
although better than that of New England, was worth but half its 
face value. How would these colonies have prospered under the 
restrictions of our present banking system? How would the 
Western and Southern railroad systems grow under a general rail- 
road law requiring all the arrangements for safety which are fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania Central ? 





SENATOR BuRNSIDE’s bill to disburse the revenue from public 
lands among the States, for the support of public schools, in the 
ratio of the illiteracy reported by the census, meets with very gen- 
eral favor. It has passed the Senate without serious opposition, 
and it will doubtless become a law before the New Year is well 
advanced. It is a good sign that the nation is wakening up to its 
responsibility in this matter, and that the notion that this is a mat- 
ter for local action only, finds no favor even among the jealous 
champions of local self-government. In this, as in some other in- 
stances, local theories about the rights and the sphere of the Na- 
tional government give way to urgent local necessities. 

Of course it will be necessary to exercise a wise supervision over 
the disbursement of this money. It will be necessary to see to it 
that the colored people of the South get at least a fair share of the 
benefit intended. The country owes more to them than to any 
other illiterate class, since it connived so long at their retention in 
a state which made their education impossible. 

Besides this the nation should enact some guarantee that the 
schools thus assisfed are under competent personal supervision of 
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some sort. It is throwing away money to build schools and pro- 
vide them with teachers, and then to leave them without the over- 
sight which encourages the zealous, arouses the lethargic, and in- 
structs the ignorant in the army of teachers. Philadelphia is the 
only Northern community, we believe, which is capable of such 
stupidity. Let the nation not repeat our blunder in the South. 
One such a man as Dr. Ruffner, of Virginia, in every Southern 
State, is worth a hundred teachers. 


Civit Service Reform is attracting a fair share of public atten- 
tion, and many of our Democratic friends are becoming dimly 
aware that the interests of the opposition lie in that direction. It 
is true that the spoils of office consequent upon a national victory 
would be much less extensive after a reform in the civil service in 
the direction of permanence in tenure of office. It would not be 
possible to make a clean sweep of everybody in office. But the 
offices to be filled upon the arising of vacancies would gain in value 
with their decline in number. And thenthe chance of carrying an 
election against the party in power would be much greater when 
assessments have become purely voluntary, and office-holders need 
not fight for a victory as for their official existence. Or if the re- 
form is to begin where Messrs. Hayes, White and Curtis wish it to 
begin, at the other end, and no one is to get an appointment on any 
consideration, except that of his passing an examination, then the 
interest of the opposition in the reform is still clearer. It would 
throw the offices open to Democrats equally with Republicans, and 
give each a fair share of that money which seems to many Ameri- 
cans more precious than any other—the salary of office. 7he World 
had the wit to see this even before the election. But it com- 
manded no general support from its party. The resolution on the 
subject at Cincinnati was clearly a piece of vague buncombe. Since 
the election disappointed so many hungry Democrats, the party 
has shown a more general disposition to take up the question in 
hand. It shows an especial sensitiveness as regards the assessment 
system, and apparently would like to have contribution from office- 
holders to the expense of a campaign made felony, if not treason 
tothe government. 

This is very natural, but it is beginning at the wrong end. 
Under the present system of official tenure nearly every office- 
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holder has a personal interest in the continuance of his party in 
power. He knows that a change means official decapitation. It 
is absurd to suppose that he will not do his share to prevent such 
a catastrophe. Under the present administration these contribu- 
tions are purely voluntary. And to us they seem as legitimate as 
those given by the manufacturers who feared a change in the 
tariff. Qn the other hand, they do not amount to anything like 
the sum generally supposed. A contemporary estimates that dur- 
ing the last campaign over $2,000,000 was raised by assessment 
upon office-holders. As a matter of fact, not one-eighth of that 
amount was obtained from //a¢ source, and not one-fourth of it from 
all sources. 


THERE are some indications that our Civil Service Reformers 
are awakening to the fact that the reform needed is not in the 
manner of appointments, but in permanance of tenure, Calhoun 
denounced the law creating a four years’ tenure, when it was first 
proposed, as a certain source of political mischief. Up to that 
time, the English tenure was in force. Every civil official, except 
members of the Cabinet and of the higher diplomatic service, held 
office for life or for good behavior. Hence the grief of the Demo- 
cratic party when it obtained a majority, but found the offices filled 
by Federalists. «Few die, and none resign,” was Jefferson’s com- 
plaint of his hostile subordinates. The new legislation was in- 
tended to guard against making the office-holders too independent 
of their official superior. It was also meant to permit of such a 
rotation in office as would give a large number a chance at the 
public crib. It has fulfilled all the evil prognostications which 
Calhoun uttered at its birth, It isthe one great evil, of Democratic 
origin, which the Republicans have done nothing to remove. 

Mr, SECRETARY SCHURZ’s Indian policy is the object of a severe 
criticism, which is centred mainly in Boston, but which finds an 
answer in the philanthropic sentiment of our city, and in other 
quarters. It relates to the treatment which the Poncas have re- 
ceived at the hands of the Interior Department, and the propriety 
of restoring them to their former possessions in Dakota. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Schurz’s Indian policy has been di- 
rected in the main by benevolent feelings. He has taken more 
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trouble about the Indians than any of his predecessors. While he 
has originated but little, he has carried out the new policy which 
was begun under Gen. Grant. What is wanting in Mr. Schurz’s 
conduct is not a want of benevolence, but a want of justice. He 
seems to recognize in the Indians no rights, while admitting that 
they have sensibilities to be consulted. He would like the Poncas 
to be comfortable and happy, if they will be so in his way, and 
under his more than paternal government of them. But that they 
should prefer another way than his, and insist on getting back to 
a set of houses and farms from which he has seen fit to remove 
them, he finds intolerable. In a word, Mr. Schurz’s ideas are those of 
the bureaucracy under which he spent his youth. The ideas of his 
critics are those of justice and equal rights, upon which American 
society is founded. 

Mr. Schurz claims that he was the first to point out to the 
country the injustice that had been done the Poncas. True, but 
true also that he has been employing every kind of resistance to 
prevent a redress of the wrong. His arrest of those who left the 
new reservation, his subsequent arrest of Mr. Tibbles for going to 
the reservation, and his refusal to ask from Congress the means to 
restore them to their old homes, all mark his attitude as stolicly 
hostile to the fair play demanded by the Poncas and their friends 
at the hands of the Government. 


WE have been observing with much interest the progress of the 
Reform movement in Philadelphia. The Citizen’s Committee of 
one hundred members was a well selected representation of the 
business community, and set itself to study our municipal condition 
in a broad way, so as to see what changes in methods as well as in 
men were needed. Subsequently, however, the question of nomi- 
nations for the three offices to be filled next February took prece- 
dence, and the Committee ordered its Executive Sub-committee to 
report names. From this course a minority of the Committee dis- 
sented, holding that it was wiser to procure good nominations 
from the Republican party, than to make them. The Sub-com- 
mittee reported the name of Mr. Hunter of the Twenty-fourth 
Ward for City Treasurer, and that of Mr. Caven of the Fifteenth 
Ward for City Solicitor. They reported no nomination for Mayor, 
but Mr. Drexel and other representatives of the heavy money in- 
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. terests brought forward the name of Mr. Stokley, who was nom- 
inated by a vote of fifty-two to thirty. This mode of procedure 
was anything but wise. It was well known that men of Mr. 
Drexel’s stamp favored Mr. Stokley’s reélection. But it is not 
generally believedthat this class of persons feel the pressure of civic 
taxation most heavily, or are the most zealous for the public 
economy which would reduce its burdens. It would have been 
better to have had the nomination made by some representative of 
the Building Association wards, where the majority of the voters 
are tax-payers, rather than from a Third street member. We fear 
that the retroactive effect of these nominations upon the Com- 
mittee will be such as to render it less fit for the large duties it 
seemed ready to undertake in the city’s behalf.° It has already di- 
vided it into two factions, which can hardly be said to show full mu- 
tual confidence, while it has diminished visibly the public influence 
of the Committee. When its meetings began, the politicians evi- 
dently were anxious to secure its good will; but latterly they have 
begun to regard it with unconcealed indifference. We think the 
nominations as good as the Committee could have made. That of 
Mr. Stokley is less objectionable since Mr. Garrett, the respected 
Chairman of the Committee, obtained from the Mayor pledges, as 
regards reform, which cover everything except the political use of 
the city police. We only doubt the wisdom of making any nomi- 
nations, and we shall deplore it especially if it is to have the effect 
of preventing the Committee from going forward unitedly’ in the 
great work it seemed disposed to undertake. 

How powerless a mere Reform movement is to elect a muni- 
cipal ticket, was shown in the recent Boston election. Boston is 
much more closely divided between the parties than is Philadel- 
phia, but the Reform ticket, which enjoyed the whole support of 
the Republicans and that of a large section of the Democrats, was 
defeated by a small but sufficient majority. In Philadelphia the 
strength of the Reform vote, as tested by Mr. Pattison’s election, 
was but ten per cent. of the whole vote, and the likelihood of the 
Democrats coming to their aid is not very great. The majority 
against a merely Reform ticket in Philadelphia would be sufficient, 
but not small. 
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PENAL AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 


HE relations of Social Science and Charity Organization are 
T so intimate that they must necessarily occupy the same field 
of inquiry. Much of the work now undertaken by the Philadel- 
phia Society for Organizing Charity, has been the subject of inves- 
tigation by the Philadelphia Social Science Association. The 
Philadelphia Charity Organization Society has really undertaken 
an examination of the Penal and Reformatory Institutions of the 
city and its vicinity, and for this purpose appointed a Committee to 
investigate and report on the subject. This was done in order to 
point out to the @harity Society the kind of work which it could 
do in this direction and the nature of the inquiry which its mem- 
bers and representatives might advantageously pursue. The exist- 
ing Penal and Reformatory Institutions of this city are of such vary- 
ing extent and importance, that there cannot well be any general 
statement as to their work and their results. Each must be ex- 
amined as to its means and its proportionate influence in allevia- 
ting the condition of its beneficiaries. The limits between purely 
public charities and those of a purely private nature are not very 
carefully defined, and much of the best relief extended to helpless 
poverty comesfrom private sources through public officers. The City 
Trusts control the expenditure of a large sum of money for the 
relief of the poor in various ways, including a small fund for the as- 
sistance of struggling mechanics. Girard College, with its provision 
for a thousand orphan boys, is ona scale of almost unequalled liber- 
ality, and it must bring home comfort and blessing to many whose 
children without its help would be in great danger of destitution. 
From this downward, both in numbersand resources, there is a long 
list of charitable institutions established and largely maintained by 
private beneficence, which care for children of all sexes, color and 
ages, from the most tender up to the time when they can support 
themselves, and do good work. How far they contribute to the in- 
crease of pauperism, by relieving parents from the duty of caring for 
their children, is one of the questions that may fitly be studied by the 
members of the Charity Organization Society in their visits to the 
homes of those who come to its offices for aid. No one can fail to see 
that in many instances habits of improvidence are encouraged by 
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the facility with which a family of children is distributed in public 
and private institutions throughout the city, from which they are 
taken at an age when their labor can make some return to the 
parents. In many cases, too, such children, after being tenderly 
cared for in these homes, are taken away by their parents and sent 
out into the streets to beg or to follow worse pursuits, to support 
their parents in vice by the earnings of their wretchedness. It is, 
therefore, entirely within the province of the Charity Organization 
Society, to examine the condition of the Penal and Reformatory 
Institutions of this city, to see how far they are doing their work 
for the benefit of the public who contribute to maintain them, and 
of the children and adults who are gathered together within their 
walls, and to suggest such changes as may bring them to the high- 
est standard of efficiency. There can be no doubt that the results 
of preventive measures by means of Reform Schools are clearly 
traceable here as in other places, and it is well to study carefully 
reports of the work elsewhere. The systems of government in 
France and England are such that a paternal care is exercised by 
those highest in authority over the smallest of their subjects; but 
here, in royal disregard of the prevention of evil, the state leaves it 
to private benevolence to set on foot measures intended for the ul- 
timate benefit of the whole community, and only when the result is 
shown by years of labor, does the legislature give something out of 
the State and city Treasury to the support of charitable institutions 
engaged in the care of young children and in trying to save them 
from ruin. In England, the government has made it compulsory 
upon the parents of children entrusted to such institutions, to con- 
tribute, according to their means, towards the expense of maintain- 
ing them, and in this way the necessity of parental duty 
is enforced. It would be well if some such measure could be 
devised to bring home to parents the good done their children who 
are placed in the House of Refuge and other Reformatories. Im- 
pressed with these views, the Charity Organization Society of Phil- 
adelphia, appointed their committee on Penal and Reformatory Insti- 
tutions, and when their report was made to the Assembly of that 
body, referred it to the Board of Directors, with a recommenda- 
tion that it be transmitted to the Governor and Legislature and to 
the Mayor and Councils, with a request for the appointment of a 
commission to consider the whole subject of Penal and Reformatory 
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Institutions, to examine their workings and to report such changes 
and improvements as may be suggested by such an investigation. 
This suggestion has an interest for all who are concerned in Social 
Science in its practical application. The action of such a Com- 
mission would necessarily be moulded by the recognized authorities 
on the subject, and there can be little doubt that their recommenda- 
tions would do away with some existing incongruities, would 
prevent much waste of money and labor in reduplicated institutions, 
would enable the public to ascertain where their support could 
be best given, and would benefit the recipients of charity by so 
organizing it that it could readily be extended to all cases calling 
for its help. 

The question of existing needs of the Penal and Reformatory 
Institutions in and near Philadelphia, is of itself broad enough to 
take all the force that can be expended in that direction. The data 
of what has been done here and elsewhere, fill a great volume of 
719 pages, “ The State of Prisons, and of Child-Saving Institutions, 
in the Civilized World,” by E. C. Wines, published after the death of 
that veteran in prison science, and constituting a monument to his 
devotion to the subject. In it will be found succinct accounts of 
the work done in the way of improving penal and reformatory in- 
stitutions the world over. The principles governing the former, as 
set forth by Mr. Wines, are briefly as follows: Prison reform con- 
sists of five principal heads, Ist, Safe-keeping, to detain offenders; 
2nd, Repression, to intimidate them; 3d, Correction, to reform 
them; 4th, Duration of Imprisonment, so that it is, Ist, Repressive, 
and 2nd, Reformatory; 5th, Limit of Prison Population, which is 
fixed for this purpose, at 500. 

The theory of imprisonment has for its aim the prevention of three 
things : escape, mutual corruption and relapse into crime, and, based 
on these conditions, it is the aim and purpose of Prison Reform to 
protect society from offenders against its laws, to punish such offen- 
ces, and finally to convert the offender from an enemy of the law 
to one of its supporters; just so far as prisons and reforma- 
tories do these things they are successful, but when they. fail in 
any of them they fall short of their task. 

CHILD-SAVING WORK. 

One of the greatest factors in the success of all prison reform, 

has been the rapid growth of reform schools; the preventive effect 
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of their work is clearly measurable in the reduced ratios of 
crime to population where such schools have been most flourish- 
ing. The statements made on this score have been such as to 
excite question, and yet they seem well authenticated; take for 
instance that of the County of Gloucester in England, where in the 
course of thirty years, instead of seven prisons there is one, and 
its population has been reduced from 870 to 170. The city 
of New York is the home of forty-four associations which’ have in 
view the redemption of vicious and exposed children. Of these 
the Children’s Aid Society is the one best known by reason of 
the variety and success of its work. Besides its seven lodging 
houses, where thirteen thousand homeless children are annually 
sheltered, it has twenty-one day industrial schools and thirteen 
night schools; it has been busy since 1853 in finding homes 
in the West for poor boys saved from vice; beginning with two 
hundred in that year, it now sends out from three to four thou- 
sand annually, making a total of nearly fifty thousand men, who 
have thus gained the opportunity of useful lives. All this has 
been done at a cost: of two millions of dollars, and to-day from 
legislative and municipal grants, but chiefly from private benefac- 
tions, it has an annual income of nearly a quarter a million. Now, 
as the result of this work, the Society points to the fact that the 
commitments of females for vagrancy fell from 5,880 in 1860 to 548 
in 1871; if this proportion had followed the increase of population, 
it would have numbered 6,700 in place of 548. The commitment of 
young girls for petty thieving shrank from 1,133 in 1860, to 572 
in 1871; and of juvenile female delinquents, from 240 in 1860, to 
59 in 1870; and of young children, from 403 in 1863 to 212 in 
1871. The same proportions hold good of males; for vagrancy the 
decrease was from 2,829 in 1859 to 934 in 1871, instead of an 
increase to 3,225; for petty larceny, from 2,626 in 1859, to 1,978 
in 1871, instead of an increase to 2,861; of commitments of boys 
under 16, from 1,965 in 1864, to 1,017 in 1871; of juvenile pick- 
pockets from 466 in 1860, to 313 in 1871. Great Britain has 200 reform 
and industrial schools, organized by private charity and assisted by 
government only after individual efforts have secured the success 
of the undertaking. In twenty years, from 1855 to 1875, the num- 
ber of children committed to prison, was reduced from 10,329, to 
7,584; in London alone, in the nine years of work of the London 
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School Board, it has taken out of the streets over 5,000 vagabond 
children and sent them to industrial schools or to its own training 
ship, or its own infant schools. It is estimated that in the United 
States there are half a million children receiving no public instruc- 
tion, a large number of them born and reared incrime. To arrest 
this downward stream, there must be infant asylums, kindergartens, 
orphanages, homes for abandoned children, industrial schools giving 
food and instruction, others supplying, besides, clothing and lodg- 
ing, apprentices’ schools, societies to help apprentices, and all 
such appliances in use in thisand other countries, where it is recog- 
nized that it is cheaper to prevent crime than to punish it. During 
the last fifty years, Pennsylvania has spent perhaps a million of dollars 
in preventing crime, by reform schools, and each one of its penitentia- 
ries has cost over a million. More than one-fifth of the prisoners 
in this country are under twenty; more than two-thirds under 
thirty, and certainly the statistics of our own state and city bear 
out these proportions, many of whom might be saved by preventive 
remedies. In an appeal to the State authorities, issued by the 
officers of the House of Refuge, it is stated that there were com- 
mitted to the county jails near Philadelphia, between 16.and 21: 


In the years 1878-9~’80, 661. 
In Philadelphia, 813. 





A total of, 1,474. 


An average annual commitment of 491. 
There were committed to the House of Correction, 1210. 
An average of, 403. 


A total average for each year of, 894. 


Total for three years of, 2,684. 


There are now in the Eastern Penitentiary, boys 
under twenty-one, 230. 
There were convicted of crimes and sent to county 
jails and Reformatories in this State, in the year 
1878, offenders under twenty-one, 708. 938. 


this number was 24 ;7, per cent. of the whole number of commit- 
ments during that year. 


The House of Refuge has had an experience of over fifty years; 
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it was established in 1828, and it has sent forth nearly twenty thou- 
sand young persons who have derived more or less benefit from 
their stay there. It is after this long and intimate knowledge of 
the difficulties that beset its inmates after they leave its shelter, 
that its venerable President now asks the legislature to purchase 
the present buildings and use them as a prison for offenders 
between sixteen and twenty-five, thus relieving our county 
prisons and jails from the burthen and responsibility of making 
hopelessly corrupt those of still tender years, who are sent to them, 
that with the proceeds of sale the House of Refuge may establish 
itself on a farm, where it can give its inmates the benefit of open 
air work and life in small family groups. 

There can be little discussion over the condition of our county 
jails and prisons,—the Reports of the State Board of Charities, a 
body that only needs greater executive power to be more efficient, 
sufficiently attest the fact that they are nearly all bad,—it is only 
a question of degree as to which is the worst—there is almost 
no pretence of any reform being possible to their inmates, and the 
work of prison discipline can hardly be said to be applied to them. 
Certainly there is abundant room for the work of individual and 
organized charity in securing the introduction of reforms which 
suggest themselves to every observer. Another field of active use- 
fulness very near at hand is that of the Station Houses, in which 
offenders of all classes and unfortunates of every kind are huddled 
together, where no small part of the primary instruction, and 
sometimes advanced lessons in crimes are given. That venerable 
body, the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of 
Public Prisons,—established in 1775, chartered in 1787, is full of 
honorable work done in its long career of usefulness; proof of its 
activity is the statement that inthe last twenty years it has secured 
the discharge of 35,000 prisoners from the Philadelphia County 
Prison, saving an expenditure estimated at two millions of dollars, 
and suggesting a state of affairs in the administration of justice by 
the minor judiciary that must inflict untold mischief on the least help- 
ful class. What the Prison Society, through its visitors and agents, 
has done for the Eastern Penitentiary and County Prison, remains 
in great part to be done at every county jail throughout the State, 
at every Station House and in the office of every Committing Mag- 
istrate in the city, where visitors clothed with authority from 
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just such an authoritative source as the Prison Society or the 
Charity Organization Society, ought to be frequent in attendance, 
watchful and constant against neglect or abuse. What has been 
done in other places, must necessarily guide our action here. In 
Great Britain, one of the latest and most effective steps taken in the 
matter of Prison Reform, is that of putting all prisons under central 
authority, and thus preventing any effort to secure economy 
at the expense of efficient control. It is as if the State of 
Pennsylvania, recognizing the mischiefs that are incidental to 
local influences, should hand over the County Jails and such 
parts of the Poor Houses as belong to preventive and reform work, 
and with them the care of abandoned and vicious children, to the 
Board of State Charities, not merely as an advisory board, but 
as an executive board, with power to require local management to 
come up at once to such efficiency as the requirements of prison 
and reformatory discipline dictate. There can be little doubt that 
the necessary outlay required to provide proper prisons, as sup- 
plementary to our own County Prison and in place of the more 
faulty county jails, would be fully returned in the improvement, now 
next to impossible, of their shifting population. 


While political influence has been largely eliminated from our 
prison management, it still remains in the Philadelphia Alms House, 
that enormous aggregation of inconsistent establishments. The 
question of how to overcome its confessed evils, overcrowding and 
insufficient means of distinguishing between vice and misfortune, is 
almost necessarily bound up with the weighty problem of its re- 
moval. No greater benefit can be gained for the city and its poor, 
than the removal of Blockley Alms House, in whole or part, from its 
present locality, and re-establishing its great Hospital, its Lying-in 
Department, its Childrens’ Wards, and its other branches in a better 
neighborhood. * Why could not the same principle be applied 
there that has been so well tested in many of our best charitable in- 
stitutions ? Private charity, individual munificence, organized beney- 
olence have given us the Blind Asylum, the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, the House of Refuge, and scores of other useful institutions, 


* This whole subject was exhaustively discussed by Dr. Ray in his paper read 
before the Philadelphia Social Science Associationon March 27, 1873, “What shall 
Philadelphia do for its Paupers?” Unluckily, the question still remains unanswered. 
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and only gradually and after years of successful work, have the 
State and city come forward to supplement private foundations by 
a per capita or other annual appropriation. There are undoubtedly 
many existing institutions of approved usefulness and experience, in 
whose care many of the present inmates of the Philadelphia Alms 
House could be properly distributed, and maintained at an aver- 
age cost not greater than that which is now expended at Blockley, 
In that way the overcrowded population now gathered there could 
be reduced to that average which is alone reconcilable with health 
and good discipline, and part of the land, now grown very valua- 
ble, be sold for trade purposes, producing enough to put the present 
buildings in habitable condition for such purposes as may best be 
carried on there. 

The House of Refuge ought to be removed to the country, and 
established there on the system of family homes of less than fifty ; 
it could certainly take many of the inmates of the Alms House, the 
House of Correction and the County Prison and Poor House, out 
of the evil influences that necessarily surround every household 
counted by hundreds; it could give its inmates the advantage of 
a training that would fit them to find homes in the far West, instead 
of almost forcing them now to find employment in the city in 
the midst of the very temptations from which they are sedulously 
guarded during their stay within its walls. There can be little doubt 
that the State would be a great gainer by taking the present House 
of Refuge for a prison for offenders between sixteen and twenty-one, 
and reforming them, instead of huddling them with confirmed 
criminals in the County Prisons. 

A field for activity that promises great success, is that of training 
the officers of prisons and reformatories. The work so well done by 
De Metz at Mettray, by Wichern and by all the best men in vari- 
ous reformatories, was largely due to the fact that before the 
doors of their institutions were opened, they began to train those 
who were to be their officers. This system has been applied in 
Germany with characteristic centralization. The German Prison 
Society is not, as with us, a gathering of philanthropists, but it 
is an active association of all prison officers, high and low, whose 
training is special and whose efficiency is proportioned to the labor 
taken to reward merit and secure its acknowledgment by promo- 
tion. Almost as important is that of a suitable training of the 
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volunteers who undertake the duty of visiting prisons and person- 
ally becoming acquainted with the prisoners, their needs and condi- 
tion, with a view to assisting them on their discharge, so that they 
may not relapse into vice and have the old and often valid excuse 
that they could get no work and had no means of earning an hon- 
est livelihood. The efficiency of all institutions, penal and reform- 
atory, largely depends on intelligent supervision, for in this way 
the officers are kept up to an active discharge of their duty. The 
duties of prison visiting require great prudence and forbearance, 
and these are much more likely to be the fruits of intelligent and 
trained experience than of such perfunctory inspection by Grand 
Juries as is now too often all that is ever made. There is a crimi- 
nal population of over 5,c0o in this State, in the sixty-six county 
jails, two penitentiaries, workhouses and houses of correction. Over 
50,000 pass through the criminal courts and those of the minor 
magistracy during the year,—of course, the larger proportion are 
discharged without trial, but still it leaves a great body whose 
offences are slight in proportion to the ruin to them in purse, in 
person, and in morals, inflicted on them by detention in prisons 
where they are thrown together, with no restraining influence, and 
out of which they go, poisoned by contamination, with no guidance 
in the right way, and with no helping hand to save them from 
sinking deeper and deeper into crime and vice. In the Reform 
Schools of this State there is a population of about a thousand, 
black and white, male and female, whose great danger arises from 
the shortness of their stay, and the difficulty, on their release from 
the care that protects them, in finding employment under whole- 
some influences. Their return to their old associations soon brings 
them back again, and the proportion of recommitments, nearly 
fifteen per cent. of the annual admissions, is in painful contrast to 
the returns of other reformatories, 

There is great need of a prison for juvenile offenders, between 
16 and 21, where a severer discipline would serve to deter and 
punish repeated offences. The study of the antecedents and sur- 
roundings of the inmates of the House of Refuge and other Re- 
formatories reveals a painful picture of vice and crime, intemperate 
parents, parents separated, living in vice, without pursuit, on the 
proceeds of charity or worse, and yet to them the children must be 
surrendered as soon as they can earn a livelihood. In these insti- 
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tutions the employments found for the inmates are necessarily few, 
and; for the most part, of a kind that offers to them small resources 
on their release. The problem of how to teach them trades that 
shall be remunerative during their detention, and secure them work 
when they leave it, is one that is yet to be satisfactorily solved. 
A Poor Boy’s Home, similar to the Newsboy’s Homes in New York, 
might meet this need, where a boy, on leaving the House of Refuge, 
toseek a situation or employment, could find a home, surrounded 
by good influences, at a rate for board and lodging that would 
enable him to live comfortably on small earnings. Another much 
needed step is a school ship; this has been found effective in Eng- 
land and in New York. The Government will not admit on its school 
ships any boy who comes from a reformatory. It would be well 
if there could be a fund raised here to man and supply one of the 
old vessels, such as the Government gives to every city that will pay 
the expenses of maintenance, where boys from the House of Refuge, 
and those who may be on the way to become its inmates, could find 
work and ‘instruction. Philadelphia has a large and growing ship- 
ping, and it would be well if charity and commerce could be united 
to secure to both a benefit likely to be of lasting mutual advantage. 
The floating population which now drifts across the river for the 
summer and autumn earnings of small fruit culture, and goes to 
the House of Correction for winter quarters, and the boys from the 
House of Refuge and Reformatories could furnish a great many 
sturdy recruits for our merchant marine. 

Of the hundreds of children in the Blockley Alms Houses, few 
are likely to live to become good men and women. The example 
of the great London charities ought to be taken to heart here. There, 
at a vast expense, the old system, still in vogue in Blockley, of put- 
ting all classes of poor under one management, has been completely 
broken up, and now the Reform Schools and other charities for child- 
ren are invariably established in the country, apart from all contami- 
nating influences. The good result is clearly noticeable in the im- 
proved condition of the class to which their inmates belong. There 
is no good reason why the same experience should not be applied 
here with the same result:—break up the Blockley Alms Houses,— 
keep, if you will, a hospital there, with all the best scientific appli- 
ances, but send the children to the country, let them grow and 
flourish under favorable auspices for health and morals, and put the 
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old, helpless, and infirm people in wholesome country homes, too, 
The House of Correction and the new Insane Asylum at Norris- 
town have relieved Blockley of the great pressure that bore so hardly 
upon it. Now let the city set on foot plans for such a reorgani- 
zation as will further subdivide that great overgrown institution, 
and reduce it to its proper various departments, each under the 
charge, if necessary, of officers of the city government, but visited 
by representatives of the Charity Organization Society, volunteers 
properly authenticated as persons of prudence and benevolence, 
who shall bring to the help of the officersand the relief of the inmates, 
that spirit of kindliness and that zeal in doing good, in raising up 
the lowly and relieving the poor in spirit, which alone will do more 
to reduce the permanent pauper element of the city than any dole 
of money. The House of Correction is hardly a suitable asylum 
for the minors of both sexes who are gathered in with the motley 
crowds that seek shelter and refuge there. The fault of short terms 
and lax rules as to discharges without regard to improvement, is 
especially heightened in the case of the youthful offenders or unfor- 
tunates who are sent there, while there are many other existing 
institutions where they would be better cared for, with a reas- 
onable prospect of an effectual reformation, and a fair opportunity 
for starting afresh in the field of honest work here or elsewhere. 
The good done by the House of Correction has of late been largely 
increased by making its able-bodied inmates work upon public im- 
provements, and this suggests a further extension of the same kind 
of service to other public works both as a means of securing a 
better classification of the able-bodied and the helpless, and to the 
end that those whose reformation is still possible can be brought 
back to honest lives by suitably rewarding honest labor with honest 
wages. The question of economy in the management of penal 
and reformatory institutions is secondary in importance to the other 
tasks assigned them, and yet its answer is one of the readiest 
tests of the extent to which their work is efficiently done; so far 
as they are maintained exclusively, or in the main, out of public 
funds, it is one for which every tax payer may ask an answer. It 
is next to impossible now to give any precise information on thie 

subject, yet, without it, there can be no definite comparison, either 
of methods or results. If the Charity Organization Society can 
set on foot a scheme that will secure uniform and satisfactory re- 
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turns of the per capita cost of the inmates of Penaland Reformatory 
Institutions, it will lay the foundation for much future good work. 
There is no longer any system of apprenticeship worthy of the 
name,—the question of securing good journeymen is now one that 
is every day becoming more and more difficult to solve. Penal 
and Reformatory Institutions might make their inmates masters of 
trades to such an extent as to protect them against a return to vice 
and a descent to crime. To the infinite honor of the workingmen, 
the statement is made by our authorities and experts in prisons, 
that an almost infinitesimal proportion of the inmates of the peni- 
tentiaries have learned any trade. The kind of employment in 
vogue at Penal and Reformatory establishments is very much limi- 
ted by the necessity of making the work there such as can be 
profitable under the contract system. It would certainly be cheaper 
in the end to leave out of consideration the money thus earned 
toward the support of the inmates, if they could be fitted to earn 
their own livelihood on their discharge, and thus relieve the com- 
munity from the necessity of providing for their support at regularly 
recurring periods. Almost all of these topics have been discussed 
‘by those best authorized to speak on such subjects, but thus far 
few of the Reformatory Institutions here have been enabled to 
apply to their practical working the experience of kindred estab- 
lishments elsewhere. The best service that can be rendered the 
public, as tax-payers and as good citizens, bent on removing public 
burthens and relieving individual distress, is to secure the actual 
practical test of some of the remedies suggested, to note their work- 
ings and to report their result. It must be borne in mind that the 
distinguishing mark of all our best institutions, charitable and re- 
formatory, is that they owe their existence largely, if not entirely, 
to individual exertion and to the energy of private associations. 
It is only after demonstrating the necessity and proving the success 
of these institutions, that they receive the benefit of state and - 
municipal appropriations, and have become the recipients, or rather 
the agents, for distributing a portion of the revenue gathered from 
the tax-payers. The benefit of services rendered the community, in 
caring for helpless and vicious children and reforming them, that 
they may become self-supporting, is equally measurable. In other 
communities it has been shown that reform schools have worked an 
actual diminution in the criminal classes, that every dollar spent in 
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preventing crime was largely returned in the saving thus effected, 
and that the cheapest and best schools were those that made good 
citizens of the classes from which professional pauperism and crime 
had drawn their largest body of recruits. In the midst of the great 
prosperity of this city and of the state, too little care has been taken 
to gather the statistics of this kind and to note from time to time 
the effects of improved education, of larger facilities for learning a 
trade, and of the increase in the number of employments, as a means 
of saving the community from the results of neglecting to provide 
the decay in apprenticeship as it used to exist. It is a proper 
field of work for a Charity Organization Society, and one that 
may well employ its members and secure it new volunteers in 
the work that it has undertaken. Under our system of political 
administration, the officers of government, national, state and local, 
have little leisure or inclination to study questions about penal and 
reformatory institutions, or to apply their official knowledge, as 
almoners of state and city funds, to the needs of the institutions 
receiving them. The example of a recent official visit of the Gov- 
ernor of the State and the Mayor of the city to each of the Penal 
and Reformatory Institutions of the city was in the highest degree 
novel and wholesome. Both Governor Hoyt and Mayor Stokley 
have shown a lively and intelligent interest in the questions of just 
such reforms as are here broached. In England a minister of state, 
the Secretary for Home Affairs, took the initiative in an effort to de- 
termine how far corporal punishment could be substituted for impris- 
5nment and fine of juvenile offenders. The whole community was 
kept alive to the interest and importance of the subject by a discus- 
sion opened in the leading journals, in which magistrates, Reforma- 
tory officers and men and women of all classes, took part. If it did 
no other good, it showed how largely the public mind abroad has 
been educated to consider the question of the reform of juvenile 
offenders as one lying very close to the solution of all penal and 
reformatory problems. In New York a legislative committee is now 
investigating the working of the reformatory and charitable institu- 
tions receiving state and city aid for their support. The result of 
their labors will undoubtedly throw much light on the vexed ques- 
tions of how far these are managed in the real interests of the com- 
munity and cf their wards, the poor, the helpless, the abandoned 
and the vicious and neglected children, and how to put into actual 
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operation the reforms suggested by the rules of good charity organ- 
ization. Here, with a great and growing population, there is less 
scope for such an investigation, for the existing system of individual 
homes and individual ownership of them has done much to relieve 
this community from the evils that are incidental to the crowded 
tenement houses and the absence of homes and home influences. 
Here the Building Associations have been the real safeguard for 
many families, their earnings have all gone towards procuring a 
home, and this has secured industry, sobriety, temperance and good 
habits, thus making the road easy for improvement in morals and 
in both physical and social condition. There are still sections of 
the city and classes of the community where these inducements are 
unknown, and from them come the recruits to the army of paupers 
and criminals that supply our penal and reformatory institutions with 
their floating population. It is to get at these that the Charity Or. 
ganization Society is called on to consider the questions of the reforms 
that are needed and the best methods of securing their adoption. 
From its daily experience, gathered in the ward organizations, where 
good and bad, helpless and unfortunate, are all coming for help, 
many lessons may be gathered that will be of use. In every case 
where investigation is made, it would be well tq ascertain the an- 
tecedents of the applicants, what education they had, what were 
their surroundings as children, how far the children of their own 
family are being fitted to support themselves, what kind of educa-, 
tion they are receiving, how much they are likely to improve their 
condition by knowing a trade or handicraft,and what good orphan- 
ages and reform schools have done those of them who have been 
in them. 
RECOMMENDATONS. 

The main points on which practical work can be done by the 
Charity Organization Society in a way to co-operate with existing 
institutions, and utilize the good done by the active laborers in the 
broad and ever widening field of organized charity, are these: 

Ist. In order to make a thorough-going and comprehensive 
scheme, it is necessary to obtain a complete census of the charitable 
institutions in and near the city, showing their capacity and how 
far their number is under or over it. 

2nd. With such an enumeration there should be coupled a sys- 

tematic statement of the average cost per capita of each of our 
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charities, as a means of determining how far the means can be ob- 
tained to provide for those who are yet to be brought within them. 

3rd. There should be set on foot a system of inspection of all 
existing charities and for this end a body, such as the State Board 
of Charities, should be authorized to make returns showing the com- 
parative cost and results of the work done by them. 

4th. The co-operation of residents near every existing charity, 
particularly those in the country, should be secured by the extension 
of local branches of the Charity Organization Society. 

5th. There should be engrafted on every existing penal and re- 
formatory institution, a system of classification which shall keep 
minors apart from adult criminals, first offenders from those who 
have been recommitted once or oftener. 

6th. To this end there ought to be established an intermediate 
prison for the reception and care of minors charged with and con- 
victed of crime, now too often ruined by being associated with adult 
professional criminals. ' 

7th. There should be some reform in the matter of recommit- 
ments. Those who are sentenced for the first time should be pro- 
tected from those who have been retuned to confinement for a re- 
petition of offences. Those who go back fora second or third 
time ought to be put under a much severer discipline than the 
offender who is under restraint for the first time. The newcomers 
should not be ruined by the lessons of those who are older in crime. 

8th. Every effort should be made to bring home to the tax- 
payer, the authorities of the State and city, the benevolent, all 
interested in reformatory institutions, the advantage, thoroughly 
tested by experience here and elsewhere, of establishing them in the 
country, where room can be got to introduce the system of family 
homes in households numbering not more than twenty inmates, 
with whom kindly influences can be made to work in a way that is 
clearly impossible in the congregate system, with its necessarily 
rigid discipline and uniform rules for all classes, without regard 
to temperament or other conditions or characteristics of the individ- 
ual cases. 

9th. When this is done, measures ought to be taken to bring 
home to those in authority, those who have the power to commit 
and discharge, the necessity of protecting the community by guard- 
ing children once entrusted to reformatory institutions from evil 
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home influences. To this end, children sent to reformatories should 
be kept there long enough to secure the purpose of their deten- 
tion, and should not be released to return to early vicious asso- 
ciations, or to be placed in homes so near the place of their first 
offences, as to be easily brought back to vicious courses or criminal 
association. Homes should be found for them, chosen and super- 
vised by competent persons, where they can begin life anew, freed 
from the contamination of city vices, the temptation of evil exam- 
ples, and the risk of evil companionship, where they can find new 
friends and help in making a fair place in the race of life. 

10th. The question of industrial technical training ought to be 
solved in some of the existing reformatories. The inmates too 
often find themselves discharged with a fair elementary school 
knowledge, but without any handicraft by which they can earn a 
livelihood. 

With the steady support of the public, the Charity Organization 
Society may grow into a recognized bureau of information, doing 
here by voluntary labor, what is done elsewhere at great expense 
and with much official circumlocution, by census reports and statis- 
tical returns. Just asthe society has reduced the charges upon both 
public and private charity, by demonstrating the mischief of indis- 
criminate alms-giving, so it can in time point to the results it has 
gathered by studying the influences, for good or evil, of the penal 
and reformatory institutions inand near the city. There is too lit- 
tle absolute information to enable even official persons to speak 
with authority of the work our Penal and Reformatory Institutions 
are doing, of the improvements needed in their systems of admis- 
sion and discharge, and of the results of their training, both as 
matter of prevention and reform. Such a task is too large for 
any individual, but it is one that falls in with the work under- 
taken by the Society for Organizing Charity. To it the public and 
the authorities will in time learn to look for the knowledge that 
is needed to make provision for the classes coming to and leaving 
the penal and reformatory institutions of this city and of the State. 


J. D. RosENGARTEN. 
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CLIMATIC INFLUENCES ON MANKIND, 


NORTHERN gentleman who had been spending the winter 
A at Austin, told me, ona warm day of last May, that it was no 
wonder that the people of the South had so little energy, the cli- 
mate being so enervating. He was a graduate of Yale College, 
and had travelled extensively in Europe; hence, he may be pre- 
sumed to represent the average Northern opinion in regard to our 
climate. A Southern clergyman, a college graduate and a D.D.., 
expressed similar views to me last summer. In short, I have heard 
so many Say the same thing, both at the North and the South, that I 
know this to be a general opinion. Hence, hundreds and thousands 
of Southern young ladies and gentlemen have been and are being 
educated at the North. That the want of energy, the lack of South- 
ern authors, Southern periodicals, and high mental culture, which is 
said, and truly said, to prevailat the South in comparison with the 
North, is not caused by climate, I intend to prove by showing 
that the principal religions of the world originated in warm cli- 
mates; for these have caused the best brain-work in the world; 
also that civilization began in such climates, and there attained its 
greatest development. 

By warm climates, I mean those as warm or warmer than that 
of the Southern cotton States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. 
The countries of Europe along the Mediterranean, have climates 
so mild that the orange, olive, lemon, fig, and pomegranate are 
cultivated in the open air. This is done in Spain, Southern France, 
Italy, Greece, and a large portion of Asia Minor. Orange trees 
are now growing in the grounds of the Vatican at Rome, and also 
at Athens in Greece. Smyrna, east of Greece in Asia, furnishes 
many of the figs of commerce, and Spain sends her oranges to 
Northern Europe. Travellers tell us of the delightful’ climate of 
Persia, where during “ the long spring and summer the plains are 
covered with flowers, the air is laden with perfume, and the 
melody of birds, winds and waters fills the air. The fields are 
covered with grain, which ripens in May; the grapes, apricots, and 
peaches are finer than those of Europe. The rose bush, the 
national emblem of Persia, grows to the size of a tree and is weighed 
down by its luxuriant blossoms.” Such is the description of the 
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lovely valley of Schiraz, at one end of which are situated the ruins 
of Persepolis, the ancient capital of Persia, 

The work of civilization has been done by three great races, the 
Semitic, the Aryan, and Turanian, as men are now classed. This 
classification has been recently established by the study of languages, 
to which that of the Sanscrit has largely contributed. This old lan- 
guage of India is now taught in many of the universities of Europe 
and America, and its study has revealed to us the most ancient litera- 
ture of the world, that of the Hindoos, and also caused the ethnol- 
ogy of Blumenbach, and his classification of mankind into five great 
races, to be no longer used. This has been done by the com- 
parison of the Sanscrit with the Persian, the Greek, Latin, Keltic, 
Teutonic and Slavonic, which proves that these seven races all 
had a common origin; for a comparison‘of the languages of these 
people shows that the roots of their most common words are the 
same, as is also their grammatical construction. Any one who has 
studied the subject cannot have the least doubt but that these 
seven languages are all children of one mother tongue, the Aryan. 

The Aryans were a pastoral people, dwelling on the great plains 
east of the Caspian Sea, long before the historical period. There 
the Aryans lived in a mild, warm climate, where many semi- 
tropical animals roamed over the plains of Central Asia, and fed 
upon its luxuriant vegetation. The animal and vegetable remains 
of Northern Asia and Europe, and also of North America, prove 
beyond question that the Northern Hemisphere once had a much 
warmer climate than at present. Elephants have been found quite 
recently imbedded in the ice on the banks of the rivers in Northern 
Siberia, as far north as latitude 75°, one so perfect that its flesh 
was eaten by the wolves when a part of its icy covering fell off. 
An eye removed from the socket of one of these animals is now 
in the museum at Moscow. But the change came, and this 
change from warm to cold may have caused the Aryans to emigrate- 
The Kelts, the Teutons,; and Slavs went north of the Caspian Sea 
and of the Caucasus into Europe; and the Hindoos, the Persians, 
the Greeks and Romans all went southward. 

The Semitic race includes the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the 
Phoenicians, the Hebrews, and other Syrian tribes, also the Arabs 
and Carthaginians. The languages of these people all show a 
common origin. Their civilization began before that of Greece and 
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Rome. Their countries are all in tropical and semi-tropical regions. 

To the Turanian race belong the Chinese, the Tartars, Japanese, 
Turks, and a great host of inferior races. 

I. To what race did the Egyptians belong ? Ethnologists are not 
agreed on this point. 

Alfred Maury (Revue d. Deux Mondes, September, 1867) says 
that “according to all appearances, Egypt was peopled from Asia 
by that Semitic race which comprised the tribes of Palestine, Ara- 
bia, and Ethiopia. Its ancient civilization was, consequently, the 
sister of that which built Babylon and Nineveh. In the valley of 
the Nile, as in those of the Euphrates and Tigris, religion gave the 
motive to civilization, and in all these nations there was a priest- 
hood in close alliance with an absolute monarchy.” M. de Rouge is 
of the same opinion, that the Egyptians were of the same family as 
the Asiatic tribes on the shore of Syria. There is also proof that 
a large portion of the original population of Egypt came down the 
Nile from Africa. Here, then, as in many other cases, a new civil- 
ization may have come from the union of two different races—one 
Asiatic, the other African. Asia furnished the brain, Africa both 
brain and fire, and from the immense vital force of the latter and the 
intellectual vigor of the former, sprang that wonderful civilization 
in Egypt, which illuminated the world for at least five thousand 
years, as a light in its Southern sky, 

Accordjng to the concurrent testimony of the early Greek his- 
torians and other writers, Egyptian civilization began on the Upper 
Nile, and first came from Meroe, in Ethiopa. The remains of tem- 
ples, pyramids, paintings, at Meroe and other ancient cities of Ethi- 
opia show that the old civilization of Ethiopia was like that of 
Egypt. The civilization of Egypt was the great school to which 
men from Greece and other countries came to be educated. Here 
Moses, Pythagoras, Herodotus and Plato were taught. Here 
Thales, the celebrated mathematician and founder of the Iorfic Sect, 
came to study geometry, astronomy, and philosophy. Returning 
to Greece, he taught his countrymen that the heaven is divided 
into five zones, and the solstitial and equinoctial points. He also 
corrected their calendar, and made their year 365 days. He is said 
to have been so well acquainted with celestial motions as to be able . 
to predict an eclipse; for the Egyptians, his teachers, knew the 
form of the earth and the length of the year, and could calculate 
eclipses of the sun and moon. 
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Archimedes, who was one of the most famous mathematicians of 
antiquity, also was a student in Egypt. He flourished about 250 
years before Christ, and some of his works on the higher branches 
of mathematics are still extant. 

At Alexandria, in Egypt, Euclid the great mathematician was 
born, lived and taught and founded a mathematical school about 
300 years before the Christian era. His Elements of Geometry has 
long been a text-book in the schools of Europe and America. 
These are our teachers in some of the most important branches of 
science. Let us not forget that they learnt their lore in the schools 
of the South, 

The architecture of the Ancient Egyptians is well-known. In 
massiveness and grandeur it far excels that of the moderns. An 
obelisk of a single stone which weighs 300 tons has found its way 
from Egypt to New York. 

The Egyptians, says Wilkinson, were unquestionably the most 
pious nation of all antiquity. The oldest monuments show their 
belief in a future life, and Osiris the Judge is mentioned in 
tombs erected two thousand years before Christ. Herodotus says, 
« They are of all men the most excessively attentive to the worship 
of the gods.” Ethical ideas underlay their worship, and formed 
.part of their contribution to the thought of the classical world. 
Minos and Rhadamanthus, the judges of the dead in the Greek 
mythology, seem to have been a reflex of the Egyptian belief as 
to future judgment, as reflected in their “Book of the Dead.” How 
far Egyptian ideas are reproduced in the Mosiac faith of the He- 
brews is a matter of much dispute. But some even of orthodox 
commentators are inclined to believe that their influence was con- 
siderable ; and one New Testament writer reminds us that Moses 
was “ learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” On the whole, 
therefore, we may claim for this Southern land that its religion, as 
well as its scientific thought, has passed into the history of the 
world, and has become the birthright of all nations. 

II. Tyre, once mistress of the seas and one of the chief cities of 
Pheenicia, was on the shores of the Mediterranean, in the northern 
part of Palestine. It was noted for its commerce, the wealth, lux- 
ury and enterprise of its inhabitants. The ceramic art of the Greeks 
and Romans is now known to have been derived from Egypt and 
Phoenicia, as is clearly shown by the late wonderful discoveries of 
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General Cesnola in the island of Cyprus, whose magnificent collec- 
tion is now in the Metropolitan Museum at Central Park, New 
York. Besides porcelain work, this collection contains jewelry of 
gold, silver, and precious stones, which are as beautiful in design 
and perfection of workmanship as the best of modern times. Most 
of their things were found beneath the temple of Kurium in Cyprus, 
where they had been buried in subterranean chambers about 3,400 
years; long before the destruction of Troy and the known civili- 
zation of Greece, which derived most of the letters of her alphabet 
from Phoenicia. Cyprus was a Phoenician colony. From the 
South, therefore, from Tyre and from its neighbor Egypt, came 
the beginning of the world’s career in commerce and in manufac- 
turing industry. 

Carthage, a Phoenician colony on the shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, in Northern Africa, was long the rival of Rome. In the arts 
and commerce she resembled her parent Tyre. Being finally de- 
stroyed by Rome, little is now left to tell of her former greatness, 
except what is told by Roman historians. 

We read of other great cities which flourished in Northern 
Africa during the wars between Rome and Carthage. Nor is the 
interior of Africa at the present time the benighted region sup- 
posed by many. Barth, a learned German, spent several years 
there and published his travels a few years ago. He tells of cities 
and cultivated farms and schools ; the Mahomedan being the re- 
ligion, and the Arabic the language, of the most intelligent of the 
people. ; 

A few years ago Theodore Dwight (then Secretary of the New 
York Ethnological Society), showed me an Arabic manuscript of 
many pages made by a negro slave of Virginia, who was a native 
prince of Africa. The writing was much better than we usually 
see. Mr. Dwight told me that he had permitted several Arabic 
scholars to examine it, and they pronounded its-grammar and con- 
struction of the first-class. His Virginia master had permitted the 
negro to write a sketch of his life, and how he was made a captive 
in war, 

III. Persepolis, the ancient capital of Persia, is nearly in lat. 30°. 
Here was the palace of Darius and his successors, Xerxes and 
Artaxerxes, who conquered India on the,east, and Syria and Asia 
Minor on the west. From here Cyrus, the founder of the Persian 
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Empire, probably issued his orders for the rebuilding of Jerusalem. 
Here was that famous palace which Alexander, when drunk, or- 
dered to be burned, 330 years before Christ. Here, also, was the 
home of the religion of Zoroaster, the national religion of the Per- 
sians, whose sacred book is the Zend-Avesta, which is a collection 
of hymns, prayers, invocations, and thanksgivings. The followers 
of Zoroaster believe in two great antagonistic spirits—a good and 
evil—the good is called Oromazes and the bad Ahriman, to which 
was added Mithras asa Mediator. Finally the good spirit will con- 
quer, and all mankind will be made happy, and neither need focd 
or make a shadow. The Persian Magi had no altars or temples or 
images. They worship on hills and mountains, where they kindle 
fires and adore the heavens. Their religion is a moral one, and 
their sacred book abounds in good precepts. This great creed, 
which in the Gnostic, Manichean, Paulician, Bogomile, and Cath- 
arian sects extended its influence through Christendom until the 
later Middle Ages, originated in this Southern land, centuries 
before Christ, and gave shape toa great Empire which extended 
from beyond Egypt to the gates of India. 

IV. A little southeast of the capital of Persia were the great cities 
of Babylon and Nineveh, of the great Semitic race. Recently, at the 
old site of Nineveh, beneath a mass of rubbish, were found the re- 
mains of what had been a great Assyrian library, the leaves of its 
books made of thin plates of baked clay. From some of these 
books made about 4,000 years ago, we learn that Chaldea may 
have been the parent-land of astronomy, for the Babylonians cata- 
logued the stars and named the constellations, especially the twelve 
that make our present zodiac, to show the course of the sun’s path 
in the heavens. They also divided time into months and years, and 
the week into seven days, six for work and the seventh for rest. 
These books have an account of the flood, similar to that cf the 
Bible. “For in these cities of the great valley, on the eastern 
frontier of the Shemitic race, was preserved the same great tradi- 
tion of the beginning of the world and of the human race as was 
preserved among the Jews. If the current of tradition varies at 
all, it is that in Nineveh and Babylon these are later and un- 
worthy additions to what the Bible gives in purity and simplicity. 
In both countries it differs utterly from the account preserved 
among the Egyptians. 
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V. According to the Hindoos, as taught by their most learned sect 
the Brahmins, India has the most ancient literature in the world 
Certainly, at least a thousand years before the Christian era, she 
had powerful empires whose people had attained a high degree of 
knowledge in civilization and the fine arts, of which the ancient 
literature of the Sanscrit language and her architectural monu- 
ments give ample proof. Her two great epic poems, the Rayma- 
yana and Mahabharata give valuable information about the ancient 
customs, religion, and civilization of the Hindoos. Their oldest 
religious books are the Vedas, whose chief gods were Indra, Var- 
una and Agni; the first was the god of the air, the second the 
ocean of light, or heaven, the third of fire, to which were added 
two more, one of the sun and one of the moon. But Colebrooke 
says, “the ancient Hindoo religion recognizes but one God.”” Max 
Miiller says, “ It would be easy to find in the numerous hymns of 
the Veda passages in which almost everysingle god is represented 
as supreme.” ‘Agni is called the « Ruler of the Universe ;” Indra 
is celebrated as the “strongest god,” etc. In one hymn of the 
oldest Veda it is said, “They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni ; 
the he is the well-winged heavenly one: He who is One, and the 
Wise call Him many ways.” 

The unity of God is plainly expressed in one of the oldest hymns 
of the Vedas, of which I only have space to give a part. 

“In the beginning there arose the Source of golden light. He 
was the only born Lord of all that is. He established the earth 
and the sky. He is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice. 

“It is he who gives life. He who gives strength ; whose bless- 
ing all the bright Gods desire; whose light is immortality, 
whose shadow is death. He is the God to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice. 

«“ He who through His power is the only king of the breathing 
and awakening world. He who governs all; man and beast. He 
is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice. 

“ He whose power these snowy mountains, whose power the 
sea proclaims, with the distant river. He whose these regions are, 
as it were his two arms. 

«“ H[e through whom the sky is bright, and the earth firm. He 
through whom heaven was ’stablished ; nay, the highest heaven. 
He who measured out the light in the air. 
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« He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by His will, look 
up, trembling inwardly. He over whom the rising sun shines 
forth. 

“ He who by His might looked over the water-clouds, the clouds 
whose thunder’s strength lit the sacrifice, He who is God above 
all gods. He is the God to whom we shall offer our sacrifice.” 

The best authorities consider the Vedic period to extend from 
B. C. 2,400 to B. C. 1,200. Hence, this hymn is probably about 
4,000 years old. 

But in after ages new gods and new doctrines prevailed. The 
old religion of Brahmin was eminently spiritualistic, teaching the 
efficacy of meditation and ascetic penances. And even its later 
modifications, though less in harmony with occidental thought, 
display a wonderful amount of mental energy in their construction 
and elaboration, The various philosophical systems, which suc- 
ceeded each other in the Indian schools, remind us of the medie- 
val scholastic systems, by their acuteness, and of those of modern 
Germany by their audacity. 

VI. The Buddhist religion also originated in India, from which it 
was expelled. It is now the creed of most of the Mongol nations ; 
its followers are said to be about three hundred millions. It is 
the popular religion of China, of Thibet, and the Burman Em- 
pire, also of Japan. It has an immense number of sacred books 
in the Sanscrit language. 

A little north of Central India, in the seventh century before 
Christ, there reigned a wise and good king, whose son, influenced by 
the ascetic doctrines of Brahminism, determined to turn hermit 
and devote his life to meditation and prayer, and prepare himself 
to make men better, and correct the prevailing evils of the world. 
So one night he left his young wife, father and friends, and became 
a mendicant. After spending years among the Brahmins he found 
no true peace there. He left them and wandered on until finally, 
when seated under a tree, the true knowledge seemed to come to 
him in a beatific vision. He determined to teach others how they 
might likewise become happy. He began to preach in the holy 
city of Benares on the Ganges, He was the original Buddha, His 
discourses conpose the sacred books of the Buddhist. He con- 
verted great numbers, his father among the rest, and died at the 
age of eighty. Buddhism is an eminently moral religion, teaching : 
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Right belief, or the correct faith. 
2. Right judgment, or the wise application of that faith to life. 
Right utterance, or perfect truth in all we say and do. 
. Right motives, or proposing always a proper end and aim. 
Right occupation, or an outward life not involving sin. 
Right obedience, or faithful observance of duty. 
Right memory, or a proper recollection of past conduct. 

“8. Right meditation, or keeping the mind fixed on permanent 
truth.” 

The five first commandments of the Buddhists are : 

“1. Do not kill. 2. Do not steal. 3. Do not commit adultery. 
4. Do not lie. 5. Do not become intoxicated.” 

Mr. Malcom, a Baptist missionary, says: “I saw no.intemper- 
ance in Burmah. A man may travel from one end of the kingdom 


to the other without money, feeding and lodging as well as the 
people.” 


Ss) 
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“‘T have seen thousands together for hours on public occasions, 
rejoicing in all order, and no act of violence or case of intoxica- 
tion.” 

“ During my whole residence in the country, I never saw an inde- 
cent act or immodest gesture in man or woman.” “ To love our 
enemies, to abstain from even defensive warfare, to govern our- 
selves, to avoid vices, reverence age, to despise no religion, show 
no intolerence, not to persecute, are the virtues of these people. 
Polygamy is tolerated, but not approved. Monogamy is general 
in Ceylon, Siam,and Burmah. Women are better treated by Bud- 
dhism than by any other Oriental religion.” 


Buddhism was, before Christianity, the first great attempt to 
establish a great world-wide religion. It came from the South, but 
has passed Northward, stimulating vast masses of otherwise inert 
people to thought and reflection on the greatest problems which 


can concern mankind, It is now the popular creed of China and 
Japan. 


VII. The Koran, containing the rules of faith and practice of Ma- 
homedans, whose numbers are about one hundred millions of the 
human race, was made by Mahomet, who was born and _ lived at 
Mecea, intropical Arabia, early in the seventh century. The Koran is 
written in pure Arabic, in a highly poetical style, so much so as to 
be called by some a great epic. It teaches the worship of one God, 
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forbids the adoration of images, abounds in good precepts, and, 
judged by its influence, is certainly a great work. 

To the Mahomedan schools of the Middle Ages, especially 
those of Spain, at Cordova, Seville, and elsewhere, are we indebted for 
the revival of learning in Europe, which during the ages immedi- 
ately succeeding the introduction of Christianity, had sunk into a 
semi-barbarism, so barbarous that they are now termed the “ dark 
ages.” In these Mahomedan schools chemistry and medicine 
assumed the rank of sciences ; arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and as- 
tronomy were taught, the latter mixed with astrology. Poetry, 
music, and the arts also received a due share of attention. This 
Moslem culture grows out of the religious and intellectual move- 
ment among the Arab tribes on the hot shore of the Red Sea. It 
has extended Northward to Kasan and Samarcand, as well as South- 
ward into India and Africa; and the Arab prophet is regarded as 
the first of men and of teachers by millions wro were born and died 
under a climate less “enervating ” and “exhausting” than that of 
Mecca. 

VIII. The Bible originated in Palestine,and there Christ was born. 
This last and supreme instance of the intellectual and moral obli- 
gation of the colder to the warmer lands, is one which will come 
home to every one. The figures and imagery of our most sacred 
book remind us of its all but tropical origin. “ As rivers of water 
in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land,” is 
its symbol of refreshment and comfort; while the imagery drawn 
from the colder North, and its contrast of the bleak winter out of 
doors with fireside warmth, are altogether wanting in the Bible, 
although found in Horace and other classic poets. 

The Bible is a book which has more readers and influence than 
any other in Europe or America. The Psalms of David, the 
books of Job, Isaiah, and others, have received the encomiums of 
the most talented men of modern times, including both Christians 
and infidels. The Bible has given a tone and inspiration to the 
best literature of Christendon, of which we have prominent exam- 
ples in the two greatest epic poems of modern times; those of 
Tasso and Milton. We owe all Christian types of architecture to the 
religion of the Bible, also, the painting and sculpture to elucidate 
its subjects, and adorn its churches.and cathedrals, the sacred 
music, vocal and instrumental, at church and at home, the books 
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about the Bible, the sermons preached, the schools and universities 
founded by Christians,—all to this influence from the South coun- 
try. 

The other religions of the world have had a similar effect upon 
the literature and civilization of their various countries, causing 
their wonderful architecture, sculpture, paintings, and works in 
poetry and prose. 

Thus we see that the best and most civilized religions of the 
world, as now prevailing in most enlightened and civilized nations, 
comprising by far the largest portion of the world’s people, origin- 
ated in warm climates, tropical and semi-tropical. To these reli- 
gions we are indebted fora large part, if not the largest part, of 
the literature of the world, and its best literature, which is thus 
the product of warm climates. 

1X. In Northand South America the superiority of the civiliza- 
tion of their native populations within the tropics, over that of the 
cold temperate climes of the same hemisphere, is also well known. 
Peru and Mexicoat the time of the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus were the seats of powerful and civilized empires. The city of 
Mexico had its gardens, fountains, palaces and temples. Mon- 
tezuma had his fish-pools, zoological and ‘botanical gardens, when 
these last were unknown in Europe. Common schools and insti- 
tutions of learning were there, also an academy of science and art, 
and the city was adorned with statues and paintings. In astrono- 
my they knew the movements of the planets and divided the year 
into months and seasons, as is shown by their calendar-stone, which 
was dug up in the public square of the city of Mexico. The pyra- 
mid of Cholula covers about 44 acres of ground, four times as much 
as the largest pyramid in Egypt. Peru was about equal to Mexico 
in its civilization. 

X. Lhave now given a cursory view of the religions and civiliza- 
tion of the principal tropical and semi-tropical nations, and have 
only to give a mere glance of the Northern and temperate regions 
of Europe, where the Teutonic and Scandinavian religion prevailed 
during many centuries. Odin was their god of war, and war was their 
chief and most honorable occupation, and in this they were often 
more than a match for the more civilized nations of the South ; often 
conquering the Roman armies, and finally the Roman Empire in 
Europe. To die in battle, fighting bravely was a sure passport 
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to Heaven, where, in the halls of Odin, they drank beer and feasted 
on swine’s flesh. Their religion gave rise to their literature as 
shown in their Eddas and Sagas, and other writings in poetry and 
prose, all of which dwell mostly on blood shed in the chase, in 
single combat of man with man, or in battles fought with their 
enemies. 

As has been said, they also were Aryans who came into Europe, 
North of the Caspian Sea, while their brethren of the same great 
family went Southward, and were progenitors of the people of 
Persia, India, Greece and Rome. Here is a great experiment, 
which it took very many ages to make; which proves unmistak- 
ably the superiority of warm climates for mental development and 
progress in civilization, as seen in the works of Persia, India 
Greece and Rome, compared with the people of Northern Europe. 
They were all Aryans, and what but climate has made the differ- 
ence? 

It may be said that the Southern Aryans had the advantage in 
being near the more civilized Semitic peoples of Babylon, Nineveh, 
Phoenicia, and also of Egypt. But the Northern Aryans of Europe 
were, during many ages, neighbors to the civilization of Greece and 
Rome, which they often saw during their wars, and from which they 
profited little. On the contrary, they caused the dark ages to over- 
spread the larger portion of Europe for many centuries, during 
which, much of the ancient of Greece, Rome, and other countries 
was destroyed. Until the art of printing was discovered, in the 
Fifteenth Century, there was very little knowledge among the peo- 
ple of the greater part of Europe, and that little was mostly with 
the priests. Written books were expensive ; besides, they were 
mostly on controversial matters pertaining to religion, and in the 
Latin language. But the translation of the Bible and the multiplic- 
ity and cheapness of printed works, mostly in the common lan- 
guages of the country, gave a new impetus to civilization by bring- 
ing to the North the civilizing influences of the South. 

Most of the famous writers of Europe, past and present, were, 
and are, classical scholars, and have been, as it were, inspired by 
the works of Greece, Rome, and other semi-tropical or tropical na- 
tions. Bunyan, whose Pilgrims’ Progress has more readers in the 
English language than any other book, except the Bible, could not 
and would not have made his book without the Bible, which is a 
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semi-tropical work. Milton spent years in Italy studying the works 
of Dante, Tasso, and other Italian authors, and also the more an- 
cient ones of Greece and Rome. Byron wrote the best of his poetry 
in Italy and Greece. Camoens,the national poet of the Portuguese, 
wrote his great epic, the Lusiad, in a rocky grotto, near Macao, in 
the Moluccas of the tropics. Friedrich Schlegel says, “ the Lusiad 
of Camoens far surpasses Aridsto in richness of color and luxuri- 
ance of fancy ;” and Humboldt, that “ Camoens abounds in inimita- 
ble descriptions of the never-ceasing connection between the air and 
sea.” 

Even now students in music, painting, and sculpture resort to 
Italy to become more perfect in their studies. 

A few words in regard to our own land. From what has been 
said we learn that whatever superiority the Northern States may 
have oyer the Southern in literature and science and the arts, the 
cause is certainly not race or climate, for we are all of one race, 
and our climate is more favorable than theirs for mental improve- 
ment, 

In law and politics we have always been their equals, if not 
their superiors. Before the late civil war, it was often said at the 
North that Southern statesmen at Washington were superior to 
those of the North ; that, although in the minority, they shaped the 
legislation of the country. Be this as it may, since the war, Gor- 
don and Hill of Georgia, and Lamar of Mississippi in the Senate, 
are at least equal in debate to the most talented Senators of the 
Northern States. Law and politics had always been a favorite 
study with Southern young men, and the prominence given to this 
study may explain in part the deficiency in literature and science 
prevailing at the South. Here it was a prevailing opinion that 
white men could not do field work; that such work must be done 
by the negro; but the experience of the last few years proves that 
white men can do field work. It has also been a prevailing opin- 
ion, and still is, that our climate is unfavorable for mental study— 
hence, with few exceptions, there has not been the mental study 
requisite to make poets, philosophers, etc. The experience of the 
next few years will also prove the fallacy of such an opinion. 

The Southern cotton states, with their productive soil and fine 
scenery, as shown in the Western Carolinas, the Northern parts of 
Georgia and Alabama, and also in Western and Northwestern 
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Texas, offer a rich field for the poet, the artist, and lover of the 
grand and beautiful. It is a land fit for making the most beauti- 
ful, pleasant, and desirable homes in the world. 

A knowledge of these things is of practical value to us. It 
gives confidence in our climate and home resources. It should 
stimulate us to make universities, colleges and schools equal to 
the best of any country; that our children of both sexes may have 
just as good advantages for study and learning at home as abroad. 
In short, those will reap a rich reward who are willing to undergo 
the exertion necessary in the pursuit of everything which has a 


tendency to improve their minds. 
S. B. Buckey, Pu. D. 
AustTIN, TEXAS. 








A PLEA FOR A STRONG NAVY. 


| ] HILE our two great political parties are fighting over again 
\ in Congress or in their campaigns the battles of the rebel- 
lion, while they are disputing whether our insignificant army 
should not be made more insignificant, the weakness of our navy 
is inviting insult to our flag upon the seas. It is possible for 
European iron-clads of even the second rate to enter our harbors 
uninjured in spite of our ships of war or of any guns mounted in 
our forts, to hold our chief cities at the mercies of their arma- 
ments, and to extort from our merchants tribute enough to build 
three navies» We are not even secure from invasion by foreign 
troops. The fleets of England alone could escort across the 
Atlantic all the armies of Europe, and the battle field between our- 
selves and foreign invaders, which should be the wide barrier of the 
sea, would thus become our own shores. Suppose some foreign 
power should attempt an invasion with a well-trained army of 
two hundred thousand men under the convoy of a powerful fleet. 
If we had an effective navy, such an expedition could never cross 
the ocean. But with our present fleet, our only defence would be 
the liability to a disastrous storm, and if no such accident should 
intervene, the expedition could without doubt choose its own landing 
place. And what would probably be the result? It is by no 
means sufficient to tell us that we are brave. Experience demon- 
strates that a regular army, manceuvring upon open plains, such as 
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the richest portions of our coast afford, should be encountered 
with discipline as well as valor. Nothing could be hoped for from 
our weak and scattered army, but we should be compelled to rely 
upon volunteers. And volunteers, however brave, could not at 
first do otherwise than to permit such an army to slaughter them. 
In a short time we would be disciplined, and, by incredible 
exertions, our unwieldy masses would be formed into armies. 
But in that short time our rich and unprotected cities, the wealthy 
tract of country along our eastern seaboard, would be overrun and 
pillaged, and, having destroyed or stolen the fruits of our unex- 
ampled growth, the invaders could retreat to their ships, as the 
English did from Portugal, and return unharmed. These are 
no mere chimerical dangers. If it is granted that they are not 
probable, they are at least possible. Wars do arise, and in these 
days of ocean cables and steamships they can arise quickly. Our 
defenceless condition and the possibility of inflicting a tremendous 
blow upon us might tempt the cupidity or ambition of foreign 
nations. It is criminal for us, through our weakness and our 
wealth, to permit such large appeals to the piratical instincts 
of mankind. We may presume too far upon the enlightenment 
even of this age. It seems little less than treasonable negligence 
upon the part of our statesmen to permit such humiliating possi- 
bilities. This nation, with ‘nearly fifty millions of people, and 
second to no nation in the world in point of wealth, cannot risk 
such blows to her honor, if she can to her prosperity, for the sake 
of a few millions of dollars. And if some of our statesmen would 
consume less time in magnifying the dangers of a “Solid South,” 
if others would consent for a little while to run the chances of 
liberty while there existed a few deputy marshals and some small 
squads of soldiers extended over a wide frontier, perhaps these 
high interests which involve to so great a degree the honor 
and safety of our country, might receive some of the attention that 
they deserve. 

The Naval Committee, during the last session of Congress, 
through Mr. Harris of Massachusetts, made a careful and elaborate 
report upon the condition of all the vessels of our navy. From 
this report it appears that the entire available naval force of 
the United States consists of forty-three vessels, carrying a total of 
less than two hundred and fifty guns. More than two hundred of 
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the guns are smooth bores, which, for a navy of these times, areg 
nearly as antiquated as flint-lock muskets would be for infantry. 
Of the rifled guns a very few are eight inch, while the great mass 
of them throw shot of less than one hundred pounds weight. 
Only fourteen of these ships are iron-clads, and as they are the 
pioneer vessels of that class, subsequent improvements in armor 
and armaments have rendered them almost useless eve n for defence. 
This, then, is the navy of the United States—some third-rate 
unarmored vessels, in which it would be folly to think of making 
war—some obsolete iron-clads, a few, but a very few ships, that 
would be formidable against merchantmen, and armaments com- 
posed of smooth-bores and small rifles. The Italian iron-clad, 
Duillio, with her twenty-two inch armor and one hundred ton guns, 
which throw projectiles each weighing twenty-five hundred pounds, 
could alone destroy in battle this entire navy with ease, un- 
less our vessels sought safety in flight. We could scarcely 
cope with Turkey or Brazil, and as tothe European powers, 
from Spain up to France or .Great Britain, we should be abso- 
lutely at their mercy. Before the war of the rebellion, and 
at its close, we had a navy which for efficiency was scarcely 
second to that of England, and enabled us to demand and re- 
ceive prompt reparation for any affront to our flag or injury to 
our commerce. Now we are in this respect scarcely above the 
Barbary states of Africa, and if we should have the impunity to re- 
sent any insult which some second rate foreign power might see 
fit to offer us, we should expose ourselves to the loss of hundreds 
of millions of property and to the utter extinction of our commerce. 
If the American flag is to hereafter have any place upon the seas, 
except at the sufferance of foreign powers, if our great commercial 
advantages are to be in any proper degree developed, and if we 
are to be in any condition to prevent war by being prepared for it, 
or to prosecute it with honor and the least possible loss when 
thrust upon us, we must remedy this intolerable condition of affairs 
and secure for ourselves at least a respectable navy. 

During the last fiscal year the foreign commerce of New York 
exceeded that of Liverpool. We have, as the elements of com- 
merce, extensive natural products,.large and increasing manufac- 
turing interests, many great and navigable rivers, a commanding 
position between the two large continents of Europe and Asia, and 
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n almost unlimited coast-line upon the two great seas. We should 
te the first commercial nation of the World. It is scarcely to be 
presumed that we will always continue the folly of depriving our 
flag of so much commerce because we cannot compete with the 
English in building ships. When our registry law is altered, which, 
rather than permit us to give England one profit for building a 
ship, compels us to give her the perpetual profit of our carrying 
trade, a great obstacle to the development of our commerce will 
have been removed. But in any event, with or without our present 
registry law, a strong navy is indispensable to the proper encour- 
agement of our commerce. Our merchantmen must carry a flag 
that is respected. Our traders must know that their government 
is able to protect them. They know that the sea has twice been 
freed from our merchant vessels through the instrumentality of 
England. They know that if we are to gain anything upon the 
ocean, as we inevitably shall, our gain will be at the expense of 
that nation. What would be the result, if we, without any navy, 
should become in commerce formidable rivals of England, if she 
should see our flag supplanting her flag, and our merchantmen 
contending for that traffic of nations which has been to her the 
the chief source of her wealth and her glory. She would await 
some favorable opportunity, she would select some pretext, of 
which a multitude can be conjectured, and effect the destructici of 
our commerce. Such a course, however infamous, would be en- 
tirely in accordance with her history. The insular situation of 
England, which renders her difficult of attack, and her strong 
marine, another defence to which her position and her valor have 
given birth, have been made by her the means of immunity from 
the obligations of the law of nations. She has emerged from this 
secure fastness of her privacy and has committed every manner of 
depredation upon more exposed or weaker nations. We need 
not go back of the present enlightened century to find precedents 
that would scarcely permit us to feel at ease in the power of sucha 
rival. England, who, by an act of the most atrocious robbery de- 
prived Denmark of her navy, who timed a declaration of war sim- 
ply to seize the galleons of Spain loaded with corn, who has over- 
hauled our merchant vessels, even our men of war, impressed 
huadreds of Amaricans from our decks, and compelled them to 
fight under the British flag, who by the most perfidious courses 
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destroyed our commerce during our late war and secured its trans- 
fer to her flag, who has conducted herself throughout as if the sea 
were created exclusively for her—such a nation would not fail to 
find a pretext, if without a navy we promised too successfully to 
contend with it for commercial supremacy, of sweeping our com- 
merce from the seas. There have been many individuals, even 
strong political parties, in England, who have protested against her 
wicked methods of aggrandizement upon the ocean. Her most 
enlightened statesmen and her most eloquent orators have de- 
nounced the crimes against India, the destruction of Copenhagen 
and the robbery of Spain. And yet, attended bya fortune that has 
preserved her, by foul weather from the Spaniards and by fair weather 
from Napoleon, and apparently the especial favorite of some dis- 
reputable goddess of the sea, she has continued to regard all ques- 
tions from the standpoint of her commercial interests and not from 
the standard of public law. In view of the fact that our chief com- 
mercial antagonist has violated all the principles of international 
law, it would not be wise for us to rely for our protection upon 
those principles alone. And until our merchants can be supported 
by force against her, who never respects rights unless accompanied 
by forée, our commerce will not revive. 

An effective navy is necessary not only to stimulate the growth of 
commerce, but as a means of defence and to place us in a proper 
condition for war. A strong armament would go far toward pre- 
venting war. No Spanish commander would dare lengthen the 
marine league into ten miles for the sake of offering such an indig- 
nity to the British flag as has recently been shown to our mer- 
chantmen, sailing almost in our own seas. Nations may presume 
on our naval weakness. While there is no special danger of war, 
there is always a liability that it may occur. The possession by 
foreign governments of large territories upon our continent and of 
islands adjacent to our coast, and the prospective Panama canal, 
may give rise to a possible conflict of interests. If we are in a 
position to maintain our rights foreign governments will be 
more likely to respect them and less desirous of war. <A strong 
navy would enable us to demand a just solution of all questions 
affecting us as they might arise. But in the present condition of 
our navy we are not only not prepared to maintain our rights, but 
if we should assert them in any other than a modest tone, we might 
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pay roundly for our lack of preparation. It is possible upon our 
coast to carve out a single piece of territory of the size of Belgium, 
the most densely populated country in Europe, and have as large a 
population as has Belgium. It is then possible to carve out an ad- 
ditional tract adjacent to the first, and but a little larger, and have 
a nearly equal population. The defenceless condition of these rich 
areas might tempt some strong naval power, acting under an irri- 
tation at some supposed affront, to deal us a terrible blow. We 
hold out these opulent territories, as it were, as hostages to foreign 
powers that we will treat them with all possible respect, and will 
not demand respect in return. Or if we do not hold them out as 
hostages, it is‘most cruel for us not to provide for their defence, for 
we can only assert our honor at their great peril. If, for instance, 
in our present little difficulty with Spain, that nation should become 
arrogant, and should support her arrogance with arms, our sea- 
board, not to mention any injury to our commerce, might be dam- 
aged to the extent of many millions of dollars. The ultimate 
result of such a war could scarcely be doubted, but that would not 
justify our lack of wisdom in being taken unprepared and in suffer- 
ing such needless loss. 

Our naval history, while not very extended, is certainly bfilliant. 
The heroic conduct of our few cruisers in the war of 1812, upon a 
sea covered with the thousand sail of England, before that time 
deemed invincible, would form a fitting introduction to the most 
glorious naval annals. <A leading British review, in noticing the 
recent publication of the speeches of Webster, took occasion to 
regard them as an illustration of the American tendency to boast of 
our supposed achievements (a singularly unfortunate observation 
with regard to Webster, who was remarkable for his simplicity and 
moderation, and who has pronounced upon England a eulogy not 
surpassed in eloquence by any of her own orators) and it then 
proceeded to furnish an exhibition of a very marked British trait— 
to sneer at and belittle all victories gained over England. In the 
war of 1812, according to this article, British frigates contended 
with American vessels, frigates in name, but in reality line-of-battle 
ships. The allusion of the review was probably not to that feat of 
naval arms—the capture by two British ships, mounting in the 
aggregate seventy-five guns, of the American frigate Essex, carry- 
ing thirty-five guns, while that frigate was aground and in a neutral 
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harbor, nor to the memorable victory of the American frigate Con- 
stitution, of forty-four guns, over two British ships carrying in the 
aggregate fifty-five guns. But the allusion, if not to these combats, 
is difficult to determine. In no other contests between British and 
American frigates was the disparity more than two or three guns 
on a broadside. There were fifteen battles in this war between 
vessels nearly equal in number of guns (the advantage in this re- 
spect being frequently with the British) and in these battles the 
British ships were twice, and the American thirteen times, victori- 
ous. Two defeats in so many battles could be easily ascribed to 
fortune. But to make excuses for thirteen—some of which were 
so easily accomplished that the victorious ship was‘ scarcely injured 
while the defeated one went to the bottom—has severely taxed the 
ingenuity of British writers. And that glorious frigate, the Con- 
stitution, which, before the war of 1812, was derided by the British 
journals as “a bunch of pine boards under a bit of striped bunt- 
ing,” has, since that war, in the imagination of an English writer 
developed into a ship of the line. It can probably be said, without 
any risk of the charge of boastfulness outside of England, that the 
Americans have displayed as great an aptitude for the sea as even 
the English. 

The proposition to increase our navy could not be regarded 
with the sentimental objections that are entertained in .many 
minds towards a standing army. A large regular army—many 
fold larger, indeed, than we are ever likely to maintain in 
time of peace—might, under certain conditions, become a 
real danger to our institutions. Should our public morals de- 
generate, should the lower elements of society gain posses- 
sion of the government and threaten the rights of property. 
should a conflict of authority ever occur, such as might have hap- 
pened after the presidential election of 1876, a large regular army 
might support some illustrious general, and, under the names of 
law and order, set up a government bythe sword. But experience 
shows that an established government, whether free or despotic, 
has little to fear from a navy. Had the army of England, two 
hundred years ago, contained as many men as her navy, her gov- 
ernment would probably have become as absolute as were the gov- 
ernments of France and <ustria. But her sailors, scattered over 
the whole ocean, and rarely coming in direct contact with their 
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country, would naturally possess little of the influence of an army, 
which, from its position, might quickly be made the instrument of 
despotism or usurpation. But even if the political influence of a 
sailor were no less than that of a soldier, the conditions of naval 
warfare have so changed that no danger could be apprehended. 
A powerful navy in time of peace would not now require more 
than twelve thousand men, and from that number of men, whether 
scattered over the sea or not, we should not be in the slightest peril. 

Since, then, a navy is so necessary to our commercial prosperity, 
so necessary even to the preservation of peace, and so necessary to 
our proper defence if we are to have war, we should, by all means, 
be secured, unless the probable expense would prove a serious 
objection. The cost of constructing a navy, however, so far from 
being an obstacle, would be practically nothing when compared 
with our resources and the high interests at stake. An appropria- 
tion of ten millions of dollars annually for three succes@e years 
for the purpose of building ships, would increase our navy to the 
proper strength. With that sum we could secure six fine mod 
iron-clads, as many rams of the greatest power, a suitable number, 
of gun and torpedo boats, and a splendid fleet of fifteen unarmored 
cruisers of the greatest speed, carrying heavy rifled guns of the 
longest range. The guns carried by these cruisers would be suffi- 
cient to crush any armor they would be likely to encounter ; and if 
they should meet a too formidable adversary, their speed would 
enable them to escape. They could make themselves terribly de- 
structive to an enemy’s commerce which is, of course, the chief 
object that we could effect in a naval war. While such a navy, 
united with our present fleet re-modelled and with improved arma- 
ments, would not be numewcally as strong as two or three Euro- 
pean navies, it would beample for any emergency likely to arise ; 
and, if suitable guns were mounted in our forts, it would render us 
safe against invasion. If any very formidable war should spring 
up, it would furnish us protection for the short time in which we 
could create as powerful a navy as there is upon the ocean, With 
such a fleet we could maintain an honorable and secure peace, for 
no nation would feel tempted to take’up arms against us unless to 
resist a clear encroachment upon its rights. And let us hope that 
this republic may never commit such an act of injustice. 

SAMUEL W. McCALt. 
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THE OTHER S. P. C. A. 
é Society for the Promotion of Cruelty to Animals held its 


annual session on the 28th ultimo, in Constellation Hall in 
this city. This society seems to have been overlooked by the news- 
papers. We, therefore, think it not improper to lay some account 
of its proceedings before our readers. 

In the absence of President Hayes, Mr. John Smith was called 
to the chair. He acknowledged the honor in a very brief speech, 
and, after reading letters of regret from various ornaments of Church 
and State, he called upon the secretary to read the annual report. 

Mr. Towser, the secretary of the society, reported that the past 
year had been a very encouraging one as regards the objects of 
this society. The public mind has become more and more alive to 
the great social interests it aimed at promoting. It was true that 
there IMM been great drawbacks. But such might always be ex- 
pected in the course of a great undertaking, and there was no reason 
@ fear that any of these would present permanent obstacles to suc- 

¢ cess. 

The society’s financial position was never better than at present. 
In the early part of the year, the treasury had been in need of 
replenishing, but a number of cock-fights, dog-fights, and other 
manly entertainments had been devised for its benefit, with the re- 
sult of putting it on a most excellent footing. 

The tone of public discussion had been rather more favorable 
than formerly. It is true that there had not been so large a hydro- 
phobia harvest during the past summer, as in some previous in- 
stances, and public attention, therefore, had not been called as 
formerly to the immense danger associated with their care of that 
four-footed parasite ; but, on the other hand, it must be reckoned 
as a good sign that the most reckless of the dog-worshippers had 
ceased to deny the existence of that horrible disease. It must also 
be counted a good sign that newspaper reporters had ceased to fill 
their vacant places by crude inventions about animal sagacity. 
Even the London Spectator, usually the wildest paper of the party, 
had ceased to entertain its foolish, and disgust its wiser, readers by 
wild inventions of this kind. 

On behalf of the directors, the report proposed a repeal of the 
by-law by which lady drivers had been constituted honorary mem- 
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bers of the society. That by-law, while right enough in itself, had 
had the effect of cumbering the society with a great number of 
honorary members, who had no proper understanding of its aims, 
and no desire for active cooperation. 

As to the society’s more active operations, the report showed 
that it had prosecuted successfully forty-five persons during the past 
year for keeping vicious dogs, four for exposing others to vicious 
horses, and seven for keeping mad bulls in places where the public 
were open to their attack. Nearly all of the dogs were ascertained 
to belong to that specially dangerous class, which “never were 
known to bite any one in their lives.” 


The society had circulated in four or five States petitions for 
laws forbidding the keeping of dogs in cities of over twenty thou- 


sand inhabitants. While our legislatures are so largely composed of 
persons hostile to the aims of the society,—of dog-fanciers, in fact— 
there was but little hope of these petitioners obtaining that hearing 
to which they are entitled. But every signature they procured 
helped to create a public opinion in favor of their objects. 

Besides this, the society had expended some four thousand dol- 
lars in the purchase of a very useful and ingenious machine, the in- 
vention of a resident of Cincinnati. It is constructed on the prin- 
ciple of the Maiden, formerly used in the Spanish Inquisition, but 
the works have a fineness of construction and a readiness of auto- 
matic action, which completely distance that famous invention. 
In its external appearance it is a large and well-furred tom-cat. 
What seems its head is furnished witha miniature fog-horn, which 
imitates the tom-cat’s most defiant notes with great accuracy. At 
a very slight touch it flies open and discloses an arrangement of 
steel knives, nine in all, which clash together again with great en- 
ergy. The whole is screwed tightly together to the roof of a house, 
and worked bya strong clock-work, placed just below the roof. 
It is believed that no midnight prowler within a mile’s distance 
will be able to . resist its note of feline defiance, and its 
rapidity of action gives us the assurance that before dawn the roof 
will be covered with fur and fiddle-strings. Of these excellent in- 
ventions the society has secured four, which will be placed at well 
selected positions in different parts of the city. 

‘The society has offered a large premium for some similar 
machine for the extermination of our canine population. The 
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inventor of the above machine was already concentrating his atten- 
tion upon this problem, and it was also occupying the attention of 
a young gentleman of remarkable mechanical genius, connected 
with one of our Universities. 

The Board of Directors had had before them, since the last 
annual meeting, the question of a proper design for a coat of arms 
or banner for the society. They had concluded to adopt that em- 
ployed by “he other socicty, with the omission of the angel which 
now disfigures that otherwise excellent work of realistic art. 

In conclusion, the report recommended the election of a number 
of gentlemen to fill vacancies in the Board of Directors, and that 
Mr. Sylvanus Jones Wilston be chosen president for the ensuing 
year. 

These elections have been carried with great unanimity. Mr. 
Smith vacated the chair, which was taken by Mr. Wilston, who 
then pronounced his inaugural address. He remarked that it was 
the proudest moment of his life. He had always, from earliest 
childhood, cherished the great objects aimed at by this great and 
influential organization. But he had never hoped to be chosen by 
the representatives of this great cause to a position of such honor 
and respectability as that of president of the Society for the Pro- 

- motion of Cruelty to Animals. He did not suppose it necessary to 
explain to that audience the great principles which underlie this 
movement and are exposed in that title. Their presence on this 
occasion, the interest they had shown during the reading of 
the report of his excellent friend Mr. Towser, showed that there 
was no such necessity. But perhaps his words to-night would 
reach a larger audience than that here assembled, and might 
aid in awakening to serious thought those who had never given 
this great subject their attention. For this reason he would ven- 
ture to trespass upon their time for some moments. 

He might remark, at starting, that the great object of this society 
was to offer a united resistance to one of the worst and most de- 
grading tendencies of the age,—its abject worship of the brute 
creation, and its sacrifice of human interests to their comfort. It 
was meant to serve as a moral check and balance in the great ma- 
chine of society. It was to recall men td a true sense of the proper 
gradations in the great hierarchy of existence. In fine, it was to 
give man a chance, when he was jostled and thrust aside for the 
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sake of the lower order of creation (Hear! Hear!). In adopting 
this line of action, the society did not content itself with merely 
negative results. It aimed not merely at the diversion of human 
sympathies out of channels in which they had too long flowed, but 
at their conversion into channels in which they were meant to find 
free and abundant outlet. 

«“ Man,” he said, “is a finite being,—limited in his affections and 
his sympathies no less than in his physical and intellectual powers. 
For this reason his emotional energies need to be wisely concen- 
trated upon their proper objects. Whatever affection is expended 
upon an improper object, is deducted from the whole limited store. 
It could not but detract from the amount expended upon that 
whic was entitled to receive the whole. Just here is the function 
of this society. They had all heard of labor-saving machinery: 
This is an affection-saving machine. Its ultimate object is to en- 
rich all human life, by diverting to human objects that sympathetic 
energy which it may succeed in diverting from objects lower than 
the human. 

“T lay it down as a thesis sustained by every consideration based 
on the nature of things and confirmed by all experience, that every 
kind of special and extraordinary devotion. to the welfare of the 
merely animal creation is attended with an indifference to human: 
tics and duties. And I further maintain that this is a moral dan- 
ger which is especially great at the present day through the ten- 
dencies at once of philanthropic and scientific thought. 

“First of all, the philanthropic drift of our day exposes us to this 
danger. The leaders of our philanthropic movements have begun 
by accustoming their followers to dwell upon the merely physical 
aspects of human misery. They adopted the easier way of awak- 
ening sympathy by making the flesh creep and the blood curdle, 
so that a horror of suffering as such has arisen among us, such as 
bids fair to rob us of all regard for the higher aspects of human 
misery. This is true even of the best ofthem. The protest against 
war, from the pen of Dr. Chalmers, is perhaps the finest illustration 
of a whole literature of vicious and mischievous tendency. If that 
protest, with its parade of physical suffering, be accepted as well 
grounded, then it were better for a Christian people to groan for 
ages undera Moslem tyrant, enjoying no rights and no justice,with 
their daughters liable to be taken for the harem of the Pasha, and 
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their sons to be dragged in infancy to a barrack, to be taught a 
false religion and the military arts by which their own kindred 
were oppressed—it were, I say, better to endure all this, and to 
spend whole centuries without calling their souls their own, rather 
than to strike a blow on the battle-field for their own liberation. In 
every bad human situation—be it oppression, or slavery, or beggary 
—there are two sorts of misery, the higher and the lower, the misery 
of the spirit and the misery of the body. The latter is that for which 
it is easier to awaken popular sympathy. The former is that which 
should be insisted upon as the greater and more terrible of the two. 
“Out of this dwelling on the mere bodily misery has grown a 
horror of physical suffering which bids fair to unnerve the human 
race, and to rob it of much of the energy with which it has faced 
and subdued evils. This new horror calls itself umanity, which 
properly means the kindness due from man to man. But it has 
come to apply this word to the exaggerated tenderness it feels 
toward the brutes. It has lost all sense of any distinction in the 
matter, and very rightly, for in the only point in which it has any 
insight into human wants there is no difference. Being the ob- 
jects of this new charity only on our animal side, we are, in its pur- 
view, on a level with them. Nay! not quite ona level! We area 
little below them. This troublesome thing called character, this 
awkward possession of will and choice, makes us much less inter- 
esting and pliable objects of its benevolence. There is something 
in us which rather repels and embarrasses this that calls itself Az- 
manity and yet-cannot understand the human. There is truth in 
the passionate outcry of the English poetess:— 
* Tis cold dark midnight, yet listen 
To the patter of tiny feet! 
Is it one of your dogs, fair lady, 
Who whines in the bleak cold street ? 
Is it one of your silken spaniels, 
Shut out in the snow and sleet ? 
My dogs sleep warm in their baskets, 
Safe from the darkness and snow ; 
‘ All the beasts in Christian England, 
Find pity wherever they go— 
These are only the homeless children 
Who are wandering to and fro. 
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* * * 


Our beasts, and our thieves, and our chattels 
Have weight for good or for ill; 

But the poor are only His image, 
His presence, His word, His will ;— 

And so Lazarus lies at our doorstep, 
And Dives neglects him still. 


Yes, but worse than our neglect, oftentimes, is our help. Being 
addressed merely to those physical needs which alone we seem 
capable of understanding, it has too often the effect of injuring the 
higher nature while it helps the lower. Forgetting that man does 
not live by bread alone, wé treat the poor as consisting of stomachs 
to be filled and backs to be warmed, without wasting a word or 
thought of sympathy on their poverty in all those social ties and 
affections which humanize life." We help them as we might a 
hungry dog; and they, finding this their valuation in the eyes of 
tlie strong and successful part of society, accept it too often as un- 
deniable truth, and attune their lives to it, Nothing but right re- 
lations with the poor, as human beings, will ever put a stop to the 
great pauperizing forces which seem to threaten the ruin of even 
American society. 

« Parallel with the philanthropic, works the scientific tendency 
of the age. That grand discovery which the old Greeks made, 
and which, as the wiser students of history say, led to the dissolu- 
tion of Greek society,—the discovery that man is merely the 
cleverest of the animals, possessed of a superior degree of cunning 
and force, is the one which modern society is. now learning anew 
at the feet of its Haeckels and its Huxleys. What such fools as 
* Plato, Kant and Coleridge took for a spiritual nature in man, differ- 
ing ¢oto cw/o from the highest developments of merely animal ex- 
istence, we are now learning to regard merely as a peculiar inheri- 
tance of physical experiences, with no especially ethical character. 
The old line between right and wrong, supposed to be eternal, be- 
cause first divine and then human, vanishes into the limbo of for- 
gotten hypotheses, with the discovery that the Universe has noth- 
ing higher than animal life in it. We are found to be akin to the 
beasts through the whole gamut of our existence, and to have 
been deceiving ourselves with fond fancies, when we supposed that 
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we had in us something of a higher kind than the dog’s shrinking 
from the blows of his master. We are,indeed,only dogs who have 
learned to walk on our hind-feet and to put on airs. Our whole 
attempt to assert for ourselves a loftier position in the scale of be- 
ing, and to claim kindred with the skies, is discovered to be a piece 
of fraud and*imposture akin to that practiced by pretenders who 
pass themselves off as scions of some noble house in the old world, 
with the difference that no such nobility exists anywhere as we 
have been importing into our genealogy. 

This is about the outcome of the advanced thought, as it is 
called, of our quarter of the Nineteenth Century. It has hardly 
had time to give us full proof of its quality, and of its influence 
upon the general thought, through which it is percolating. But 
it is not hard to predict what it will result in. It will present to 
our view the whole mass of mere physical suffering, as the one evil 
which calls for reformatory effect in its removal. It will efface all 
distinctions in that suffering, except those of degree. It will ele- 
vate the torture inflicted upon the gorged mosquito by a vindic- 
tive slap, as equal in dignity with any which plagues the mosquito’s 
victim, man. It will thus exhibit as the woe of the universe a huge 
mountain of indiscriminate pain, (most of it beyond all human ef- 
‘fort for relief,) while it will close men’s eyes to the root evils of 
moral misery, for which they might else have toiled. 

What a revolution this will involve, as regards the whole scheme 
of philanthropic reform, need hardly be said. The huge mass of 
sensitive misery in the world will diffuse and scatter the attention 
now concentrated on human minds, and by the law of finite energy 
will weaken its power at each single point. 

We are not left without examples of the operation of such a 
theory upon the habits and character of mankind. The greatest 
of the purely Oriental creeds, Buddhism,—the only pre-Christian 
attempt at a universal and world-wide religion,—proclaimed the 
equal dignity and sacredness of all animated existence. It obliter- 
ated the line of distinction between man and other forms of sensi- 
tive life, with a thoroughness of which Haeckel might be envious. 
It taught the world that the meanest and most grovelling shape of 
animate being,—the worm in the dunghill or the carrion,—might 
be the incarnation of some degraded king or saint, who in this 
form was expiating the demerits of a previous state of existence. 
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In fact, it declared humanity to be no separate existence, but only 
a loftier and more comfortable stage of being, occupied for the present 
by persons whose next change might be either into the company 
of the gods, or into that of the hyzenas. It organized mankind, so 
far as its influence extended, into a great society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals. The veils which it hangs on tle mouths of 
its devotees lest some insect should meet its death by inhalement, 
the fine strainer through which it passes every drop of drink- 
ing water, are the expression of a morbid “humanity,” which 
would be the logical outcome of our own humanitarian theories. 
But equally with its care for all sentient life, grows its inhumanity 
to the highest and noblest forms of that life. It enacts for human 
beings the harshest and most miserable of existences. It enjoins 
the mortification of every living power, the extinction of every 
human desire, as the only path out of what it regards as the worst 
of all possible worlds. It finds salvation for man, not in restora- 
tion to the love of a Father in heaven, but in Nirvana,—the 
eradication of all desire, so that when the present stage of life 
ceases, there will be nothing left in us to stretch forth a hand and 
lay hold of any existence beyond this. It finds its great exemplar 
in Sakya Muni Buddha who, to save his selfish and miserable soul 
fled from the ties of friendship and kindred, to find a home amid 
the wild beats of the Indian Jungle. Such is the most “ humane” 
of all creeds, and the one for which our dabblers in the compara- 
tive history of religions cannot find words sufficient to express 
their admiration. 

«Let it not be said thatthese are old and outlandish theories, 
which can have nothing to do with this age of the world, can 
exert no effect on its thought. The most popular of all philoso- 
phies at this present moment is one closely akin to Buddhism, if 
not essentially the same. Schopenhauer starts from substantially 
the same premise. Life, he tells us, is one under all forms of 
existence. It is but so many manifestations of the “ will to being,” 
which is the root of the universe. Man and beast differ only 
in that the “will to being” is in the former accompanied by 
the intelligence which enables us to appreciate its moral character. 
And that character is only evil, and that continually. Vices 
are the fundamental facts of existence. All moral systems must 
begin with them, as does Buddhism. Western moralists have 
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failed to explain the moral significance of the universe, because 
they all, Plato and Kant equally with Paul and Augustine, begin 
with the virtues. And all vices are summed up in the one great 
root evil, the will to exist, as all virtues are but forms of the will 
not to exist. The method of virtue is the method of the Buddhists, 
and that of the Trappists. It is by self-renunciation and the mor- 
tification of all desires and powers. Master Eckart and the German 
Theologians are the Christian writers who came the nearest toa cor- 
rect theory of the matter, because they are the nearest to Buddhism. 
Other Christian mystics fall short, by their disposition to emphas- 
ize the idea of a larger life in God to be attained through their 
asceticism. That is their delusion. Mortification for its own sake, 
is the true, the Buddhist theory. 

“ In Schopenhauer’s view, man, as being the union of intelligent 
with sentient being, is the only form ef life which is capable of sal- 
vation, through forming and cherishing the will not to exist. But 
he is, at the same-time and for the same reason, the basest of all 
sentient beings. His egotism, the necessary consequence of his in- 
telligence, makes him a viler beast than any that walk on four legs. 
He more than exhausts the whole gamut.of animal vice and feroc- 
ity. “QO for an Asmodeus of morality, who should enable his favor- 
ites to see through, not merely roofs and walls, but through the 
veil of misrepresentation, falsehood, hypocrisy, grimace, lies, and 
deceit, which is spread over everything, and to discover how little 
real honesty there is in the world, and how often, even where we 
least expect it, dishonesty sits at the helm, behind the virtuous 
outworks, hidden in the inmost recess! Hence the frequency of 
friendships with four-legged creatures among men of the better sort ; 
for, indeed, how should we make our escape from the endless mis- 
representation, falsehood, and malice of men, if there were no dogs, 
into whose honest faces we might look without distrust? Our 
civilized world, what is it but merely a huge masquerade? We 
meet there kn‘ghts, parsons, soldiers, doctors, lawyers, priests, phil- 
osophers. and what not! But they are not what they pretend to 
be ; they are mere masks, under which, asa ruler, are hidden money- 
makers. . . « 

«* Man is at bottom a horrible wild beast. We know it only in 
the state of restraint and domestication, which we call civilization ; 
therefore we are frightened at the occasional outbreaks of its nature. 
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But wherever and whenever the padlocks and chains of civil order 
are removed, and anarchy finds an entrance, then he shows what 
he is. Whoever, in the meantime, cares to be enlightened without 
waiting for such an occasion, can derive from a hundred old and 
new accounts, the conviction that man is behind no tiger or hyena 
in cruelty and implacability. 

« There nestles, first ofall, in each of us a cclossal egotism, which 
overleaps with greatest ease the bounds of right... . . With this 
boundless egotism of our nature there is also associated, and in every 
man more or less present, a store of hatred, wrath, envy, rancor, 
and wickedness, gathered like the poison in the snake’s fang, and 
only waiting its opportunity to find a vent, and to run wild and 
rage like an unfettered demon 

Gobineau, in Des Races Humaines, calls man / animal méchant 
par excellence, which gives offence because it hits home. But he 
is right, for man is the only animal which inflicts pain upon others 
for its own sake, and without any further purpose. The other ani- 
mals never do it, save to satisfy their hunger, or in the rage of con- 
flict... .. No beast ever inflicts torture for torture’s sake; but 
man does so, and it is this which constitutes the devilish in char- 
acter, which is far worse than the merely bestial Therefore 
it is that all the animals have an instinctive fear of the sight, or 
even the trace of man, the azzimal méchant par excellence, fer man 
alone makes chase after wild things which are neither useful to 
him when caught nor hurtful when at large. 

« ‘There actually lies, then, inthe heart of each of us an untamed 
beast, which only waits its opportunity to run wild and mad, whilst 
it would inflict pain upon others, and, if they blocked its way, destroy 
them. It is just this that is the source of all delight in conflict 
and in war. It isthis, too, which Intelligence, having been assigned 
to it as its keeper, has plenty to do to put it under bonds, and hold 
it in some degree of restraint. People may call it, if they please, 
the Radical Evil, which serves the purpose of those for whom a 
name is as good as an explanation. But I say it is the Will to Live, 


which, more and more embittered by the ceaseless misery of ex- 


istence, seeks to alleviate its own torment by tormenting others. 
But in this line of development it attains by degrees to an especial 
wickedness and cruelty. And we may add that as, according to 
Kant, matter exists through the antagonism of the forces of expan- 
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sion and contraction, so human society exists only through hate 
or wrath and fear. For the hatred implanted in our nature would 
probably make each of us a murderer some day, had we not re- 
ceived a suitable dose of fear to keep in bounds ; and this fear again 
would make it the jest and sport of every rogue, were it not for the 
rage which lies in wait in it and keeps guard... .’ 

“Elsewhere he depicts the happier and more virtuous lot of his 
four.footed friends. 

«<The animals are much more satisfied than we with mere exist- 
ence... . . Consequently, their lives embrace less suffering, but 
also fewer enjoyments than ours, and that especially, because, on 
the one hand, it is free from care and anxiety, with their torments ; 
and on the other, from hope in the proper sense of that word. . . 
The animal is the incarnation of the present’... . while the 
human horizon embraces the whole of human life,and even extends 
beyond it. But for this very reason the animals, when compared 
with us, appear in one regard really sensible, that is to say, in their 
peaceful untroubled enjoyment of the present. The apparent quiet 
of mind, of which they are partakers, often shames our own estate, 
since this is one of unrest and discontentment through thought 
and care. 

“<This peculiar capacity of giving themselves up to the present, 
contributes much to the enjoyment we find in our domestic animals. 
They are the personified present, and they enable us to appreciate 
the value of every unburdened and untroubled hour..... But 
this very property of the animals, to derive a greater satisfaction 
than we from mere existence, is often abused by selfish and heart- 
less man, and often taken advantage of, since he grants them noth- 
ing, simply nothing, beyond a mere bare existence. The bird, whose 
organization fits it to roam over half the world, he shuts within a 
cubic foot of room, where it yearnsand cries for death ; for /’uccello 
nella gabbia canta non di piacere, ma di rabbta. And his most 
faithful friend, the intelligent dog, he lays in chains! Never do I 
see one so treated without the keenest sympathy for him, and pro- 
found indignation against his master ; and I think, with satisfaction, 
on the occurrence reported in Zhe 7imes some years ago,—that a 
Lord, who kept a large dog thus chained, once, when passing his 
kennel in walking through the courtyard, tried to fondle the animal, 
whereupon the dog tore open his arm from shoulder to wrist. And 
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justly ; he meant to say, “ You are not my master, but my devil, 
since you convert my brief existence into a hell.””. May every one 
who chains up dogs share the same fate! 

‘What a peculiar pleasure is furnished us by the sight of a free 
animal, when it exists without hindrance for itself alone, seeks its 
food, or cares for its young, or seeks the society of its fellows, and 
the like, being always just what it ought to be and can be. And, 
were it only a bird, I find it possible to gaze upon it with prolonged 
pleasure; yes, or a water-rat, or a frog, but, by preference a hedge- 
hog, a weasel, a roe ora stag! That the sight of the animals gives 
us such delight, is chiefly due to the fact that it places before us 
our own nature so greatly simplified. 

“There is in the world only one lying being ; itis man. Every 
other is truthful and honest, as it gives itself out without concealment 
as being just what it is, and expresses itself as it feels. An emblematic 
or allegorical expression of this fundamental difference is that all 
animals go about in their natural forms, which contributes so much 
to the pleasing impression we have at the sight of them, which, 
with me, makes my heart leap, especially when they are free ani- 
mals,—while man is converted by his clothing into a caricature, a 
fright, whose very sight is repulsive,—an impression rendered all 
the deeper by his unnatural white complexion, and by the mis- 
chievous consequences of his consumption of flesh, spirituous li- 
quors and tobacco,—excesses and disease. There he stands, a blot 
upon nature. The Greeks minimized their clothing, because they 
felt this, 

“ But enough of this humane and modern philosopher, from 
whose Parerga und Paralipomena \ might quote to the utter ex- 
haustion of your patience, similar tidbits of backhanded compli- 
ment to human kind,—similar eulogies of the bestial orders of life 
as our moral superiors. What I have alleged is enough for 
my purpose,—enough to illustrate the intimate philosophical con- 
nection existing between such “te; zolatry as Schopenhauer’s and 
the misanthropy of all haters and despisers of the human race. 
Into the vacuum of a heart emptied of all love and respect for man, 
there crowd these baser affections and admirations for the weasel 
and the hedghog, and especially for that four-footed vipér, the 
dog ! 


“If lam right in ascribing this significance to Schopenhauer’s 
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speculation, then we shall find that wherever the misanthropic ten- 
dency makes its appearance in history, the theriolatric tendency 
appears with it. To pursue the evidences of this though the field 
of human history, would be too severe a draft upon your patience. 
Permit me, however, to call your attention to the simultaneous ap- 
pearance of the two just at the time when Buddhist monasticism 
became naturalized in the Christian Church. The monasticism of 
those early ages at least, was both in principle and in effect mis- 
anthropic. As its motto, might be taken that saying which Schop- 
enhauer loved to quote from A Kempis: Quxoties inter homines 
Sui, minus homoredu. The devotees of that first age fled from 
human society because the fellowship of mankind was inconsistent 
with the safety of their souls. What the monastic fury, which 
threatened the desolation of whole provinces, meant in cruelty and 
inhumanity to the kindred of those who were seized by it, its his- 
torians are not careful to tell us. Jerome alone has the candor to 
depict the Syrian youth, tearing himself by main force from his 
gray-haired father’s restraining arms, leaping over the body of his 
aged mother, where she had laid herself across the doorway to 
prevent his exit, and flying to the desert from those to whom he 
had been given as the one support of their frail and declining years. 
Such was monasticism on its manward side; such it has been in 
all lands and all ages in the cruel rending of human ties, and the 
repression of human affection. The students of life in Burmah 
describe it as inflicting just the same suffering upon its victims and 
their kindred, as in every Western land where it has taken root. 

“And, as usual, the man who has fled from friends and kindred, 
seems to find friends and kindred among the beasts of the field. 
So marked are the traces of this unnatural alliance, that nearly 
every student of the subject has been struck by them. The Count 
de Montalembert, in his Moines de [ Occident, tells us that the early 
accounts of these Fathers of the Desert, ‘Show us the most fero. 
cious animals at the feet of such men as’ Antony, Pachomius, 
Macarius and Hilarion and those who copied them. At every 
page we see wild asses, crocodiles, hippopotami, hyaenas, and, 
above all, lions, transformed into respectful companions and docile 
servants of these models of society.’ Doubtless they had learned, 
with Schopenhauer, to look into the honest faces of their four- 
footed friends, to find there a moral. worth, which they had in vain 
sought in man, /’animal mechant par excellence! 
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I need not point out to you the inconsistency of all this, with the 
Bible these ‘ holy’ men professed to follow. In that book,the du- 
ties man owes to the lower orders of life are not overlooked, but 
neither are they exalted from their proper place. ‘The merciful 
man is merciful to his beast,’ is the sum and substance of Bible 
ethics on this point. That is, the duty of kindness to them is re- 
garded not in direct reference to their comfort and ease, but with re- 
gard to the mischievous reaction from needless severity which may 
result to human character. The notion that the animals as such 
have rights against men, is nowhere sanctioned. No Bible worthy 
is an animal-lover, a dog-fancier, a horse-worshipper, or fills any of 
those fantastic rd/es, which receive such publicity in our days. We 
find none of them weeping over a dead ass, and neglecting an aged 
mother, like Laurence Sterne. They seem to have found in human 
beings scope for all the wealth of affection they had to bestow upon 
sentient and animated existences. Among the good deeds they 
perform or commend, we find no such hospital for decayed, super- 
anuated and feeble-minded cats, as exists in this very city, on Lom- 
bard Street near Broad. In their praise of God’s wonders as seen in 
his creation, they stoop to none of the puerile inventions and lying 
wonders which our newspapers catalogue under the rubric « Ani- 
mal Sagacity.’ While recognizing that the brute creation are 
participants in the misery which oppresses the earth, groaning and 
travailing together with us in pain, they tell us that misery is to be 
relieved, not by direct and express efforts for the amendment of 
their condition, but by the moral restoration of the human race, 
‘by the manifestation of the sons of God.’ 

«“ Take that especial instance of human folly and maladministra- 
tion of our post as the heads of creation, the dog. You will search 
in vain through Holy Writ for any praises of this much-belauded 
animal. It is only in the apochryphal ‘ Book of Tobit,’ the stupid 
and superstitious fiction of man’s devising which some have sought 
to foist into the Old Testament, that this detestable beast appears 
in his modern character as the friend and companion of man. That 
the majority of Gideon’s raw recruits lapped the water ‘as a dog 
lappeth,’ was reason enough for dismissing them from a conflict 
which was for all time to symbolize the victory of human civiliza- 
tion over brutish barbarism. ‘Is thy servant a dog, that he should 
do this thing ?’ are the strongest words which the Syrian Hazael 
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can find to express his horror of the base and treacherous act 
Elisha predicts of him. ‘A living dog is better than a dead lion,’ 
is one of the bitter speeches by which the hero of Ecclesiastes in- 
dicates for us how deeply he had sunk into doubt and disbelief of 
all things noble and excellent. + Give not that which is holy unto 
dogs’ is the warning which marks forever the sunderance between 
this unclean animal and human kind. ‘Without are dogs,’ is one 
of the points in the description of that holy city into which noth- 
ing that defiles can enter. In the thirty-eight references which the 
Bible makes to this unclean animal, there is not one which is not 
disparaging, one of the very worst being the solitary one which is 
sometimes alleged as favorable to him. ‘Moreover the dogs came 
and licked his sores,’ is sometimes interpreted as if it were intended 
to contrast their pity of Lazarus with the rich man’s hardness. 
But, as both the English ‘ moreover’ and its Greek equivalent in- 
dicate, the sense is exactly the contrary of this. It is meant as one 
more detail of the misery and degradation to which the poor man 
had been abandoned by his kind, one more of the ‘evil things in 
this life’ which made up his lot, that he was exposed to this annoy- 
ance, and perhaps pain, from these filthy and degraded beasts. It 
is no wonder that Schopenhauer turned away in disgust from Bible 
morality to that of the Oupuekhat. «How thoroughly the Oup- 
nckhat breathes the holy spirit of the Vedas! How full every line 
is of firm, definite, and thoroughly self-consistent meaning! And 
on every page there meet us profound, primitive, lofty thoughts, 
while a high and holy earnestness pervades the whole book. All 
that is here breathes the air of India, and fresh, naturelike existence. 
And oh, how the mind is here washed clean of the Jewish super- 
stition with which it was so early inoculated, and from all philoso- 
phy which sustains a servile relation to that superstition. It is of 
all reading that which best rewards and elevates the student; it 
has been the consolation of my own life, and will be that of my 
dying hour.” Schopenhauer was not a Sanscrit scholar. He knew 
his Indian Bible only ina Latin version of the Persian translation— 
Oupneck'’hat, seu Theologia et Philosophia Indica; edidit Anquctil 
Du Perron (Argent, 1801-2). Itis a scholastic system, related to 
the Vedas much as the Summa of Aquinas is to the Gospel. But 
’ little stress seems to be laid upon it by the students of Indian 
thought, with the exception of Joseph Goerres. 
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“That such extravagances as those of Schopenhauer are not 
without significance for us, is seen in the recent history of humani- 
tarianism, or rather of theriolatry, in our own-country. It is to Mr. 
Bergh of New York that the popular attention is always turned, 
when this topic is mooted; and it is in Mr. Bergh that we find the 
best instance of the ultimate outcome of the theories this Society 
was organized to combat. Let me not be unjust to Mr. Bergh. In 
a few instances the labors of his Society have been productive ot 
good to the human race. His recent prosecution of a swill-milk 
dealer in Brooklyn is an instance of this. In these few cases 
the welfare of mankind and the comforts and conveniences of his 
four-footed clients happened to be identical, and for the sake of the 
animals he condescended to be the benefactor of man. But in the 
more usual outbursts of his theriolatric energy, he seems to regard 
himself as holding a brief for all four-footed creatures against all 
who have the misfortune to walk on but two. Instances will better 
explain what I mean: 

“A gentleman in delicate health goes out for a ride in Central 
Park on a snowy and slushy day. His horse falls lame, and he 
proceeds homeward, driving at a moderate speed. At once he is 
seized by the agents of Mr. Bergh’s Society, made to dismount 
from the carriage, although very lightly shod, and forced to walk 
a good distance through slush and snow to the office of a police. 
magistrate, where he is detained until his friends can be had from 
a distance to release him on bail. It was already near the time for 
closing the office when they arrived, and had they been a few 
minutes later, he would have been consigned all night to the dur- 
ance vile of a police station, to the still greater danger of his 
already imperilled health. 

« A heavy snow-fall has blocked the avenues of New York, and 
diminished the amount of services to be had from its street cars. 
Mr. Bergh’s agents at once set themselves to see that no car is 
permitted to carry one more than its legal quota of passengers. 
A multitude of clerks and shop-women are standing in the cold 
slush, waiting for a car to take them one of New York’s magnifi- 
cent distances to their humble homes or boarding-houses. They 
have been toiling all day in hot rooms and under conditions the 
most unfavorable to health. But there they must wait, lest any 
street-car horse be over-taxed by a heavier load than usual, until, 
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after an hour or so of delay, the insufficient conveyances have re- 
lieved the human congestion in the city’s arteries of trade and 
traffic. 

‘This is the spirit in which this society administers laws which, 
I believe, were passed, or at least amended, at its instance. But a 
finer illustration of its governing principles is furnished by a recent 
speech from Mr. Bergh’s own lips, which, although spoken without 
much deliberation at the time, has been adopted by its author as a 
fair expression of his own views. The occasion was a meeting of a 
Prisoners’ Aid Society in New York City. Of the methods adopted 
by this Society in its dealings with its beneficiaries, 1 know noth- 
ing. For aught I know, they may be the wisest possible; or 
they may be such as flow out those mistaken ideas of charity which 
regard merely the animal in man. Be that as it may, there is no 
doubt as to the claim this class of unfortunates have upon human 
sympathy. I use the word ‘ unfortunate’ deliberately. I do not 
ignore the guilt by which they have deserved the penalties 
under which they suffer. I maintain that guilt zs misfortune,— 
misfortune of the very highest degree. And I hold that no Chris- 
tian has the right to treat those who have fallen from their inno- 
cence, on the footing of base desert and demerit. The law must 
so treat them; but the Christian feeling of a truly Christian commu- 
nity will go out to them with tender pity. If wisely directed, it will 
not make their rescue from deserved penality its object. It will not 
concern itself chiefly with those externalities and surroundings which 
most concern the animal man. It will aim rather at cherishing those 
influences for good’ which the criminal has brought with him 
from his previous life, in awakening others in his heart, and 
in giving him the assurance of a friendly interest and neighborly 
help, which will be extended to him when he resumes his place in 
society. In a word, it isto the human in him, and not to the animal, 
it will address itself, in seeking to fulfil the command ‘ Remember 
them who are in bonds, as bound with them.’ If it concerns itself 
at all as to the question of their punishment, it will be to see (1) 
that it is one exactly proportioned to the offence, and therefore 
likely to impress upon their minds the great law of equal recom- 
pense, which is the foundation of righteous law; and (2) that it is 
not likely to destroy those lingering remains of human feelings, 
such as self-respect, which are a man’s last chance of redemption. 
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I have said so much to prevent any misapprehension of the views 
of this society on this head. And from all I can learn of the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, I believe that these are the ends at which 
it aims. Certainly the gentlemen who spoke for it, Dr. Armitage 
and Rabbi Gottheil, spoke in this sense. 

“From Mr. Bergh’s speech I omit some just censures of the 
namby-pamby treatment of gross criminals, which is, in the last 
analysis, traceable to just the animal notion of charity, on which 
his own charity towards animals, as well as animalized charity is 
based. The rest is as follows: 

“«Every word that I shall utter, is in opposition to the sentiments 
of this meeting. * * * I have acted as Assistant District 
Attorney in the Special Sessions for twelve or fourteen years, look- 
ing after the moral interests of that class of beings which is called 
the lower creation. I am glad to be able to say that my clients 
don’t commit such atrocities as yours do.’ (Mark the Schopenhau- 
ertouch). ....‘A great deal has been said about improving 
criminals. Let me tell you how I would improve them. I would 
abolish all the penitentaries in the land, and save the expense of 
running them. In their place I would have whipping-posts every- 
where. (Cheers). And to make sure that the lash was laid on 
feelingly, 1 would offer a reward for the invention of a steam ma- 
chine that couldn’t be bribed with offers of political place or 
money Years ago, when travelling in Egypt, I stopped a 
few days in Cairo, and, as a sort of pastime after dinner, I used to 
go up on the hill where the court for trying petty criminals was 
held. I have seen them thrown on their faces for petty crimes and 
given a charming licking, which they call the bastinado, They 
squirmed and shrieked, and called on Allah to witness that they 
would never do so any more. My dragoman told me that they 
never did. They were all contented with what they got. They 
were morally improved.’ (I am surprised that Mr. Bergh does not 
go on to describe the other striking features of punitive justice in 
Egypt. He surely saw them impale men alive, and could describe 
it with as much gusto as young Benjamin Disraeli did, forty years 
ago, in the hearing of N. P. Willis. Impalement and the bastinado 
are parts of the same system). + That is the kind of treatment 
which Iadvocate. 1 would abolish every penal institution except 
the State prison, and I'd send felons either there or to the gallows.’ 
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«] feel certain that I may leave this public utterance of Mr. 
Bergh to your moral judgment without further comment of mine. 
I might have taken it as the text of my discourse on this occasion. 
In one sense it has been my text. My object has been to lay 
before you the general considerations which will lead you on to a 
just appreciation of this remarkable utterance. I want you to see 
that it is not accidental that the chief patron of the supposed rights 
of ‘ what és called the lower creation,’ (to use Mr, Bergh’s signifi- 
cant phrase) is also the patron of the whipping-post and the ad- 
mirer of the bastinado, and of all those punishments which have 
been found to save society by destroying men. My purpose has 
been achieved if I have shown you that history justifies us in 
expecting just such an association of devotion to the comfort and 
the rights of the lower’ forms of life, with this contempt for the 
moral character and the moral welfare of the noblest form of 
sentient life known to this planet. 

«Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you once more for the honor 
you have done me.” 

The meeting then adjourned. * 








NEW BOOKS. 


THE Orator’s MANnuaL; designed as a Text-book for Schools and 
Colleges, and for those who are obliged to study without an In- 
structor. By George L. Raymond, Professor of Oratory, Wil- 
liams College. Pp. 342. Large12mo. Chicago: S. C. Griggs 
& Co. 


This is not a receipt for making orators; it is a treatise on 
Vocal Culture, Emphasis and Gesticulation. As a text-book it 
will answer its purpose. But for those “ who are obliged to study 
without an instructor” its success cannot be complete, because of 
the intrinsic difficulty in the way of representing sounds and in- 
flections of the voice to the eye. Nor does the introduction of the ° 
musical scale remove the difficulty, for it is useless except to those 
who have some knowledge of music. Such subjects—at least the 
first two, vocal culture and emphasis—can be correctly learned by 
direct oral instruction only. But the intrinsic difficulty is not the 
only one; the number of technical terms used would be discourag- 
ing to one obliged to study without an instructor. Indeed, the 
author seems to have forgotten this class, after the title page of his 
book, for nearly all the exercises imply and require the presence of 
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an instructor. The chapter on Gesticulation is an exception. _ It 
admits of a clearer means of representation. The study of Gesture 
is often condemned as useless and artificial, and so it might be, if 
its only products were the awkward sawing of the air, which we 
commonly see, or the studied efforts of the mere elocutionist, The 
author’s plan, however, is for such a study of the art as shall con- 
ceal the art, and make it automatic—a part of ourselves. 

As a text-book, the work will no doubt be of great assistance 
to teachers. It presents the results of the author’s experience, 
with “the best that has been published or taught on the subjects 
of which it treats.” Supplemented by the guidance and assistance 
of an instructor, it cannot fail to produce—where there is no or- 
ganic defect in the student, of course—a successful style of oratory, 
so far as Vocal Culture, Emphasis and Gesticulation conduce 
thereto. é 

It would seem, however, that even in a book which treats pro- 
fessedly only these subjeets, the author should have been at some 
pains to impress upon his readers that neither of these, nor all com- 
bined, is oratory ; but that its life and soul are in the theme itself, 
and in that intense earnestness which is begotten of a firm con- 
viction of its truth. The temptations to a showy style of oratory 
are many. They may be guarded against in the class-room. The 
book, however, being intended for others than students of colleges, 
its value would have been enhanced if it had contained at least 
some general instruction as to the nature and true aim of oratory. 


THe Art oF REApiNnG. By Erneste Legouve, of the French Acad- 
emy. Translated, and illustrated with Copious Notes—mainiy 
biographical—by Edward Roth, A. M. 16mo. Pp. 367. 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

An exceedingly interesting book, and in view of the attention 
that seems to have been drawn of late to reading, as a means of 
social entertainment, it is opportune. Its style is lively and 
piquant. The usual French characteristics—short, chopped sen- 
tences, exclamation points, interrogation points, dashes—in abun- 
dance! It abounds in personal reminiscences, illustrations of 
the subject-matter. In fact, as the author himself observes, per- 
haps the best name for his work would be: “ Memoirs of a Read- 
er.” Its principles and chief points are presented under forms of 
his own personal experience, and he endeavors to make them as 
vivid as possible by giving in detail all the circumstances to which 
they are indebted for their origin. 

It is not a formal treatise, and yet it has a didactic purpose. 
“Read as you speak,” says Girardin. “Certainly,” says Legouve, 
“ Read as you speak—if only you speak well. Reading is an art— 
as difficult as it is real, and as useful as it is difficult.” He demon- 
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strates its utility by showing what it has accomplished in his 
hands, and if success is a criterion of merit, then a large share of 
merit must be accorded to him. The chapter in which he details 
the means he took for inducing Rachel to play the rédle of 
‘* Adrienne’’—against which she had taken a prejudice—shows his 
wonderful power as a reader. And the means he took of teaching 
Ristori the French pronunciation were certainly ingenious and 
unique. It is all the more interesting for the manner in which it 
is told. 

According to Legouve—and he is undoubtedly right—the good 
reader must be a good critic. He must understand the meaning 
before he can reproduce it in speech. In order to do this, he must 
analyze, he must weigh, he must be a critic—a judge! This is the 
necessary work of the good public reader. Our eyes skim over 
a page, passing dozens of words unnoticed, and yet we correctly 
apprehend the meaning. But if we were to read the same passage 
to an audience, not a word could be passed by: each one must be 
heard. And not only so—due emphasis, and proper subordination 
of parts must be observed, otherwise the sense is not easily nor 
properly apprehended. All this requires thought, and judgment 
and skill. Hence there is an art in reading. Its elements, in 
addition to this critical faculty, are a flexible voice, a distinct articu- 
lation, and command, of the breath—particularly the latter two. 
The book abounds in poetical hints to learners. 

In the course of discussion, a compliment is paid to the Ameri- 
can educational system, which makes reading one of the first 
elements, as well as a constant one, in the education of youth. 

The translation itself is good. Mr. Roth has caught and repro- 
duced the “ esprit” of the original. Of the 367 pages contained in 
the book, 215 are taken up with notes by thetranslator. The pre- 
paration of notes is often a thankless task. They are seldom read 
by the casual reader, unless they are absolutely essential to the 
understanding of the text, though they be ever so careful and true. 
No one would wish to stop at the end of a_ sentence or a chapter, 
to read a biographical notice of Rachel, 16 pages long! They are 
interesting, however, in themselves, and are reliable as far as we 
have examined them. Weare not willing, however, to concede 
all that the compiler claims for them. To quote from his preface, 
“the reader will hardly deny that they convey as much reliable, 
interesting, peculiar, information on as great a variety of subjects 
as can be found compressed within the same space in any book 
published in any country.” This sounds arrogant, and is not 
justified by fact. 


IRISH DISTRESS AND ITs REMEDIES. The Land Question. A visit 
to Donegal and Connaught in the spring of 1880. By James 
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H. Tuke, author of a visit to Connaught in 1837. Sixth edition, 
with map of Ireland. Pp. 120, 8vo. London: W. Ridgway. 

Mr. Tuke bears an honored name among the English Friends. 
He has been identified with both the great efforts made by his own 
religious body to relieve Irish famine. In the winter of 1846-'47, 
when the Friends expended about a million of dollars in relief of 
Irish suffering, he accompanied the father of the present Secretary 
of State for Ireland in his visit to Connaught. He undertook a 
similar service during the spring of last year, and this pamphlet 
gives the results of his observations. So far as a mere description 
of what Ireland is can help us toan opinion, Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet 
is of the highest and the greatest value. He looks on Ireland with 
friendly eyes, but with no desire, evidently, to make out a case for 
either side. Where he finds evidences of improvement since 1847, 
he chronicles them with pleasure. Where he finds the continuance 
of intense and painful misery, he feels it his duty to tell the Eng- 
lish people of the woes they have to relieve if they are to govern 
Ireland justly, and give the country a fairchance. Mr. Tuke stands, 
therefore, in a judicial attitude towards the two parties to the Irish 
question. In the main his evidence is a justification of the present 
agitation, without saying anything of its methods. The perusal of 
his pamphlet is known to have secured votes in the House of Lords 
for Mr. Forster’s bill to restrain evictions. It has done much to 
bring about the existing feeling in England that Irish Land Reform 
is a question of more or less sweeping measures, but that some 
great change must be had at once. 

Mr. Tuke’s authority ceases to weigh with us, when his func- 
tions as a witness as to the facts is changed into that of the expert 
who recommends remedies. He regards two changes as desirable 
(1) the creation of a peasant proprietorship, and (2) the transfer of 
a large part of the population of Western Ireland to some less un- 
propitious climate and more productive soil. On these two points 
he agrees with Mr. Parnell, except that Mr. Parnell would find 
new homes for the Connaught people in the grazing districts of 
Munster and Leinster, while Mr. Tuke would ship them to Canada. 

Our author reviews with great candor the legislation of 1847 
and 1870. He admits that he and his friends joined in the advo- 
cacy of the Encumbered Estates Act of the former year, and ex- 
pected great results to follow the transfer of the land from the old 
and decayed families to new and substantial holders. But they 
left out of view the right of the tenant to secure a share of the land 
in this great process of transfer, which in ten years included more 
than a third of all Irish estates. Since 1849, when the court be- 
gan its sittings, the relations of landlord and tenant have grown dis- 
tinctly worse. It is the new owners who have, asa rule, proved 
the most unmerciful rackrenters and the most persistent iion-resi- 
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dents, while the old have been generally merciful and popular. In 
1847 English statesmen did not look back upon the history of 
Land Tenure in England, or they would have anticipated just such 
a result. It was the new owners, created by the confiscation of 
church lands at the Reformation, who drove the yeomanry of Eng- 
land to the verge of rebellion. A long continued possession of the 
soil, unless accompanied by non-residence, leads to the growth of 
personal relations between the landlord and his tenantry, which 
mollify the harshness of first occupancy. 

The land-act of 1870 Mr. Tuke justly regards as going nearer 
tothe nerve of the question. It did not assume that Ireland’s only 
need was landlords who could spend money on their estates. It 
proceeded upon the supposition that right relations between land- 
lord and tenant were still more important, and it enacted provi- 
sions to secure such relations. Mr. Tuke does not stop to explain 
why legislation should be needed to regulate what English politi- 
cal economy assumes to be self-regulative, and indeed incapable of 
such artificial adjustments as statutes furnish. He points out, 
also, that the Parliament which adopted the Bright Clauses of that 
Act, thereby declared that the creation of a peasant proprietorship 
in Ireland would be a proper and desirable thing. He regrets that 
these clauses liave proved inoperative ; and while he thinks that 
Ireland’s chief need is farther legislation in the line of the Act of 
1870, it is evidently in the line of these clauses that he thinks such 
legislation should move. 

To all this we assent, with great qualifications. We cannot see, 
with Mr. Tuke and Mr. Parnell, that any land legislation, whether 
supplemented by schemes for the promotion of emigration or not, 
will suffice to effect a radical cure of Irish misery. It is the ab- 
sence of other employments which keeps the Irish cotter so 
wretchedly poor. It is this which makes his holding unprofitable. 
The Donegal cotter, whom he found sitting at his empty loom, 
with his feet on the treadle, pulling the frame backwards and for- 
wards, is the emblem of Ireland in her present situation. Fill the 
looms, which English rapacity rather than Irish landlords have 
emptied of warp and woof, and the Land Question will be far less 
difficult to settle. 

We could wish that no American newspaper editor were allowed 
to write another word on the Irish Question, until he had passed 
an examination upon Mr. Tuke’s excellent pamphlet. It would 
check the deluge of pharisaic, mockwise twaddle, which our Polo- 
niuses of the daily and weekly press inflict upon a suffering public. 
For instance, 7he Alliance, a religious newspaper of Chicago, tells 
us, “If the Scotch people had been on Irish soil, we should never 
have heard of a famine or of exorbitant rents. An intelligent press 
would have discussed the difierences [disagreements ?] between 
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the landlord and the tenant, between the home government and 
the people, and the difference would have been settled years ago.” 
This sage has never heard of the Land Question in the Highlands. 
He does not know that the people of half of Scotland are living 
under a tyranny, as regards the land, even more frightful than in 
Ireland, and that only the smallness of their number and their 
deficiency in spirit prevent a similar agitation. If he doubts our 
facts, let him ask Prof. Blackie of Edinburgh, or John Murdock of 
the Inverness Highlander. 


A Docrtor’s SUGGESTIONS TO THE Community, being a series of 
Papers upon various Subjects, from a Physician’s Standpoint. 
By Daniel B. St. John Roosa, M.D. Pp. 234, 12 mo. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Philadelphia: Porter and Coates. 

MepicaAL HeEREsIES HistORICALLY CONSIDERED. A Series of Criti- 
cal Essays on the Origin and Evolution of Sectarian Medicine, 
embracing a special Sketch and Review ot Homceopathy, past 
and present. By Gonzalvo C. Smythe, M. D. Pp. 228, 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 

ComMon MIND Trovustes. By J. Mortimer Granville. Pp. 102. 


Tue CARE AND CULTURE OF CHILDREN. A practical Treatise for 
the use of Parents. By Thomas S. Sozinskey, M. D. Pp. 484, 8vo. 
Philadelphia: H. C. Watts & Co. 


EyesiGut, Goop Anp Bap. A Treatise on the Exercise and Preser- 
vation of Vision. By Robert Brudenell Carter, F. R. C. S., Oph- 
thalmic Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, with numerous illus- 
trations. Pp. 267,12 mo. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston. 
The medical profession neglect the best part of their vocation, 

in so far as they do not labor to instruct the community in the laws 

of life, as well as to heal its diseases. We hope the day will come 
when every church in Christendom will be open one night in each 
week for the doctors to expound to the public the physical condi- 
tions of human life. Dr. Roosa seems to have a proper view of his 
functions in this regard. His papers are not all addressed to the 
public, as their titles seem to suggest, but they have all something 
in them from which the public may derive instruction. If we are 
not misinformed, the eye is Dr. Roosa’s speciality. Certainly the 
paper on “ Human eyes” is not the least valuable in the series. 

It is very largely devoted to a defence of the use of spectacles, and 

to an explanation of their value. The paper on « The Old Hospi- 

tal” is the most interesting to general readers, and will gain a 

place among works on local history, as it contains a graphic account 

of the City Hospital of that city. Dr. Roosa takes high ground 
in his paper on « The Relations of the Medical Profession to the 

State.” He would like to have the sale of patent medicines sup- 
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pressed by law. A fairer demand would be for the suppression of 
those of them whose indiscriminate use is injurious to health. But 
so long as the people prefer to be doctored in this way, the State 
has no right to prohibit the sale of any. 

Dr. Granville’s little book on Mind-Troubles strikes us as ex- 
ceedingly well written and sensible. He discusses defects of mem- 
ory, confusion of thought, sleeplessness, low spirits, bad temper 
and some other subjects. His object is to promote self-culture in 
these matters, and to offer suggestions which may be useful. He 
strongly emphasizes our responsibility for allowing our minds to 
take a false direction, and combats the materialistic doctrine that 
we are “the creatures of circumstance.” 

Dr. Smythe’s book we took up with the expectation of finding 
in it a satisfactory discussion of the theory of homceopathy, from 
the orthodox standpoint. We wonder that this subject has been 
so much neglected by literary men in the medical profession. We 
are of those who have had to meet and counteract the Hahneman- 
nian propaganda, with but little help from such “regular” medical 
books as came in our way. We therefore turned to Mr. Smythe’s 
book with some interest, but we found in its opening chapter such 
evidence of its author’s incapacity for fair discussion as shook all 
the rest in our confidence. If he has treated Hahnemann as he 
has treated the theologians, his criticism is of no importance. 

Dr. Sozinskey’s book on the care of children is the best Ameri- 
can treatise of the sort that we have met with. Dr. Chauve- 
net’s admirable manuals have been found useful in thousands of 
American homes, and Dr. Sozinskey quotes them. But they suffer 
from two demerits. The first is, that on one or two points Dr. 
Chauvenet is cranky. The second is more serious. It is that they 
are written for the latitude and atmosphere of England, and are 
therefore not suitable for our own “intemperate zone.” Dr. So- 
zinskey’s division of his subject, while practical enough, seems to 
us hardly logical. He discusses the care of children under the 
two heads Health and Sickness. He then proceeds to treat of 
their culture under the rubric, Physical and Mental. We think it 
hard to separate the care of a child in health from his physical 
culture. 

Since we received Dr. Sozinskey’s book we have had several occa- 
sions to make a practical test of its merits. We have found it 
highly satisfactory in every instance. Dr. Sozinskey is a clear, 
careful writer, and, as we judge, of sound discretion. We endorse 
his work as strongly as a layman may. 

Dr. Carter’s book on Eyesight is an English treatise on a sub- 
ject in which our climatic differences are of infinitesimal import- 
ance. The author is an oculist in large practice, and finds too 
much of his time taken up with explanation of the principles upon 
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which the treatment of the eye in health and disease is based. 
This suggested to him the preparation of a treatise, in which the 
matter is explained from beginning to end. He begins by describ- 
ing the formation of the eve, and giving the outline of the theory 
of vision. He then takes up the diseases from which the eye prin- 
cipally suffers, and from these proceeds to practical suggestions as 
to the care of the eye. He writes clearly, although at times with 
more thoroughness than many readers will like, and his suggestions 
seem very sensible. He recommends, as an eye-saver, Remington’s 
type-writer, which he himself has used for years. On one point 
we venture to differ from him. He recommends porcelain shades, 
green externally and white internally, as best for those who write by 
candle-light, and naturally lift their eyes and look toward the light 
at any pause in their thought. Some years ago we used such a 
shade, having procured it at the best establishment in this city. 
After we got it, we observed a soreness and smarting in our eyes 
after writing at night, but failed to associate it with the shade, until, 
by a lucky accident, we broke it, and at once the smarting ceased. 


Womanuoop. Lectures on Woman’s Work in the World. By R. 
Heber Newton. Pp. 315. 1t2mo. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 


This is a volume of sermons preached by the rector of Anthon 
Memorial Church, in New York, on Sunday evenings, to young 
women. To those who have read anything of Mr. Newton’s 
writing, or have heard him preach, we need not say that they are 
much above the average. This is an age when as much good 
writing and valuable thought is given to the world in this shape as 
in any other; and Mr. Newton’s work always ranks with the best. 

The object of these sermons is not to urge on the public atten- 
tion any special hobby of their author, nor to advocate any special 
reform. Mr. Newton understands the preacher's true vocation, to 
take the common and everyday things of life, and make us feel 
their vast importance. And so he takes womanhood as he finds 
it, shows us the glory which graces her social functions, and the 
open doors of opportunity which God has set before her and no 
man can shut. He turns to the past history of her sex, to illustrate 
the present and the future. The whole book seems to us an 
expansion of a splendid passage in Charles Kingsley’s Yeast—a 
passage which it is impossible to forget after having read it once 
with due attention. 

Mr. Newton analyzes his subject as follows: (1) Woman’s Vo- 
cation ; (2) The Lady, Housekeeper and House-maker ; (3) The 
Queen, or, the Rulership of the Heart; (4) The Mother; (5) The 
Modiste, the Fashioner of Manners and Morals; (6) The Angel of 
Mercy; (7) Education. It is the sixth of the sermons that especially 
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attracts our attention, as an exposition of what woman may do 
beyond the circle of home, without entering that political sphere 
which some of her sex claim as her rightful domain. In this direc- 
tion there has been a great onward movement in our times, repre- 
sented by Florence Nightingale in its inception, and by Octavia 
Hill in its consummation. To both these great women, and to 
their associates in merciful works, Mr. Newton renders an ample 
meed of praise, and holds up their example before their sis- 
ters as the highest points reached in human service. Certainly 
nothing can be grander as an educational agency than the enlist- 
ment of women in the service of the suffering poor. It is a mutual 
education. No one can exercise such influence as a woman in the 
bestowal of praise and blame. And no other work so broadens 
and refines a true woman’s nature, and lifts her out of and above 
the limitation of our border existence, as that of benevolence. 


LEARNING TO Draw, or the Story of a Young Designer. By Violet- 
le-Duc. Translated from the French by Virginia Champlin. 
Illustrated by the Author. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Violet-le-Duc was a man of immense learning in his own special 

branch of study, who was yet able to use his learning ina light 

and graceful way for popular instruction. That the author of the 

Dictionaire de [ Architecture should also be the author of Zhe 

History of a Fortress, of The History of a House, and of the book 

before us, shows him to have been a man of as great versatility 

wifhin a single field, as other men are in ranging from field to 
field. 

The skeleton of story which runs through this excellent treatise 
is that of an eccentric and learned gentleman, who takes a fancy 
to a little boy, and sets himself to educate him. He is struck with 
the boy’s drawing of a cat. He has represented it as he- actually 
saw it—rudely and with vitality, and an evident feeling for life and 
form. His young friend, who has been taught not to look at things, 
but at drawing masters’ pictures of them, disputes its accuracy, 
but the incipient artist defends his work, and the dispute attracts 
the attention of their elders. So M. Magorin adopts Jean, with 
the consent of his parents, and sets about, not making an artist of 
him, but giving him the sort of training that makes a man in his 
own eyes and fits him for any occupation in which the use of the 
observant powers is fundamental. From looking at a table he 
brings him to the essentials of geometry, thence to botany, men- 
suration, comparative anatomy, and so on. At every step he encour- 
ages him to use his eyes and fingers in making pictures of what he 
sees. In fact, he makes drawing the central stem of an education, 
in which the training of the powers of observation and of judg- 
ment are the chief objects. We do not regar2 that as the sum of 
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genuine education as M. Le-Duc seems to regard it. We think he 
would leave untouched still more important powers, whose training 
is essential to all good citizenship—to mention the first and sim- 
plest of their uses. M. Le-Duc writes under the influence of the 
prejudices of his own age, in assuming that this is all. It certainly 
is a very important part, and our author has shown excellently 
well how it may be effected. 
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